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Philosophical Library 


TREASURY OF WORLD SCIENCE 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Introduction by 
Wernher von Braun. From Archimedes to Ein- 
stein, a philosophically oriented anthology of 
basic writings by the greatest scientists. Over 
1000 pages. Illus. $15.00 


HISTORY OF LOGIC 


By Heinrich Scholz. An original, critically-ac- 
claimed work, translated from the German. 
$3.75 


HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PSYCHIATRY 

By A. A. Roback. A richly illustrated history of 
the development of psychology and psychiatry 


in terms of biographies, movements, and issues. 
$7.50 


ARISTOTLE DICTIONARY 


By Thomas P. Kiernan. A definitive source of 
basic terms in Aristotle’s philosophy. $6.00 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
LITERATURE 


By James H. Mantinband. 2700 entries include 
articles on authors, works, mythologies, religion, 
and literary forms through the Classical, Hellen- 
istic, Greco-Roman and Byzantine periods. $7.50 


DICTIONARY OF APHRODISIACS 


By Harry E. Wedeck. A literary and historical 
survey of man in quest of an erotic elixir or a 
putative panacea. Illus. $10.00 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


By H. L. Ouseg. A polyglot dictionary covering 
21 languages from Croatian and English to 
Ukrainian. $10.00 
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CHAMBER’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


By A. M. Macdonald. Most recent additions to 
our language are included among the deriva- 
tions of 80,000 words. $5.00 


A MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by Howard Boone Jacobson. Accurate, 
up-to-date entries range from brief descriptions 
to signed articles by specialists in the press, 
print, radio, TV, films and advertising. $6.00 


MARKETING DICTIONARY 


By Stanley Strand. 7,000 definitions based on 
standard usage in commerce and industry. $10.00 


A DICTIONARY OF POPULAR 
MUSIC 


By Peter Gammond and Peter Clayton. Hun- 
dreds of lively, brief discussions about popular 
and folk songs, theatre and dance music, and 
music for military and brass bands. Illus. $6.00 


DICTIONARY OF ECOLOGY 


By Herbert C. Hanson. A practical work for 
ecologists and investigators in such related 
fields as range management, forestry, wildlife 
and conservation. $10.00 


A DICTIONARY OF SYMBOLS 


By J. E. Cirlot. Translated from Spanish. A 
center of general reference for psychologist, 
artist and poet—clarifies the essential meaning 
of every symbol. 49 line illustrations and 32 
plates. $12.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY 


By Voltaire. Selected abstracts from the best of 
Voltaire’s thought. Edited, translated, and intro- 
duced by Wade Baskin. $3.75 
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covering—as they are published—original 

editions and reprints, hardbounds and paperbounds, 
tradebooks and textbooks, even important 

imports, serial publications and pamphlets 

















Make sure you miss nothing in your field—by following this comprehensive monthly 
record of virtually every new book published in the United States. Re-appearing in 
this new publication, complete with descriptive annotation, is every entry from the 
Publishers’ Weekly Weekly Record—cumulated monthly, arranged by Dewey Decimal 
Classification, and indexed by author and title. 


= miss none of the books being published in your field—of 15,000 books to 
be listed in 1961, it is unlikely that even half will get any pre-pub publicity! 


& save time by looking only under the subjects that interest you—arranged by 
broad subject areas, the BPR enables you to miss nothing of interest from 
the current book output, without the need to scan everything! 


take care of cataloging as you select—each entry not only gives you full 
cataloging information taken directly from advance proofs of LC cards, but 
also LC card order numbers if you prefer to order cards from Washington! 


check back on books you have already ordered from other selection media— 
and find what Dewey number and subject headings LC assigned them. Or 
find price and description on books on which you have only the LC card. 


simplify ordering—each entry includes publisher, published price, even the 
addresses of less active publishers! 


Sign up below for your subscription! 


Subscribe today to this new service. It’s only $10 a year—$11 outside U.S.A. 
Get enough for all departments . . . when you order 6 subscriptions or 
more—all going to the same address and expiring at the same time—all 
but the first sub will cost just $5 each—$6 outside U.S.A. 


: Please sign me up for: 

R. R. BOWKER COMPANY subscriptions to the AMERICAN Book 
62 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 36 PUBLISHING RECORD, entitling me to 12 monthly 
issues providing a subject arrangement of PW’s 
listings of over 15,000 books, as they are pub- 
lished. $10 per subscription. Note: when num- 
ber of subs ordered totals 6 or more—all going 
to the same address, billed at the same time, 
and having a common expiration date—all but 
the first sub will cost just $5 each. 
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Expert Service on 
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Machine {° > MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AT for 


i Low SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
CATALOG CARDS COST 
Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print . 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 1 - - Zs 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- Faxon Ss Librarians Guide 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. Free on request 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept.410, Chicago 40 
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An Emerging Profession For the very best subscription service 
Science Information Personnel: t titi * i heer 

The New Profession of Information Gt Competitive Prices—-GsK GbOUT Our 

Combining Science, Librarianship and Till Forbidden IBM-RAMAC plan. 

Foreign Language 

Leonard Cohan and Kenneth Craven 

A publication sponsored by the Modern 

Language Association; supported by the 

National Science Foundation; research 

conducted for the U. S. Office of Educa- F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 

tion. 83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 
80 pages 1961 $1.50 


SCIENCE INFORMATION Continuous Service To Libraries Since 1886 
P. O. Box 624, Radio City Sta., New York 19 

















LANDOLT - BORNSTEIN 
Zahlenwerte und Funktionen 


NEvE SERIE: Zahlenwerte und Funktionen aus Naturwissenschaften und 
Technik. 


ED. K. H. HELLWEGE 
Gruppe I: Kernphysik und Kerntechnik. 
Band 1: Energie-Niveaus der Kerne: A = 5 bis A = 257 
bound $53.00 
SixTH Epition: Zahlenwerte und Funktionen aus Physik, Chemie, Astro- 
nomie, Geophysik und Technik. 
VovtuME II: Eigenschaften der Materie in ihren Aggregatzustanden 
Part 4: = 
KALORISCHE ZUSTANDSGROSSEN 


bound approx. $109.50 


STECHERT-HAENER, Inc. 
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NOW...READ 

MICROFILM 
with 

> printed page comfort! 

> ZOOM image size control! 

> in lighted rooms! 


‘Ss. DAGMAR SUPER 


ZOOM MIRROR GIVES WIDE 
RANGE OF IMAGE SIZES 


By moving mirror on its 
telescopic arms, magnifi- 
cation can be varied 
through a wide range 
without the trouble and 
expense of extra lenses. 
A Dagmar exclusive. 
LOWEST COST—MOST FEATURES 
Dagmar Supers are equipped with 
lens, zoom mirror, reel arms, mag- : 
netic filmsheet holder, spare bulb, 16mm and 35mm take-up 
reels and carry-case. Made in Holland by expert craftsmen. 
TWO-SECOND CHANGE—ROLLFILM TO SHEETFILM 
Reel arms snap in or out of secure sockets in seconds, ac- 
commodate 35mm or 16mm reels. With arms removed, mag- 
netic holder moves easily to project all types of sheetfilm. 
CONVENIENT PORTABILITY—COMPACT, LIGHTWEIGHT 
In its rugged carry-case, reader measures only 9 inches on 
each edge, weighs 16 pounds. Durable grey crystal finish. 
Select the model best suited to your needs. Buy Model A un- 
less you have special reasons for choosing Model 16 or 35 





Model A—The Most Versatile and Widely Used Model—for 
Standard American Microfilm 

Especially designed for standard 35mm rollfilm, aperture 
cards, microfiches, mounted stripfilm, and film jackets. 
Zoom control enlarges 12 to 20 times. $139.95 





Model 16—Only for 16mm Rollfilm and Related Systems 
For use,only with 16mm rollfilm and sheetfilm types in high- 


er reduction ratios. Zoom control enlarges 17 to 28 times. 
$139.95 





Model 35—Only for 35mm Systems Using Smaller 
Magnifications 


For special low reduction 35mm systems. Zoom control en- 
larges 10 to 15 times. Aperture 30x42mm. $145.95 
For standard American 35mm rollfilm and sheetfilm 

systems, order Model A above for best results. 
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MICROFILM READER 


Precision built... years ahead in functional 
design .. . yet priced within every budget. Only 
the Dagmar Super offers bright image, zoom 
control reading of ALL microfilm forms. 


$35 


es 
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PROJECTS ALL MICROFILM FORMS 

Only the Dagmar Super is so advanced 
in design as to provide in one unit a 
means of reading comfortably all micro- 
film forms—rollfilm, aperture cards, mi- 
crofiches, filmsheets and film jackets. 


COMFORTABLE READING IN LIGHTED ROOMS 

No more eye strain from peering into 
darkened hoods or from glare of glass 
screens. Sharp images are projected into 
natural table top reading position. 


SHARP IMAGES, PRECISION LENS SYSTEM, 
FINGER-TIP FOCUSING 

Highest quality ground condenser and 
projection lenses assure razor sharp im- 
ages. Parabolic lamp mirror affords maxi- 
mum use of light available. Surface sil- 
vered plate glass mirror provides distor- 
tion-free projection to table top. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Mail orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. SL110, Chicago 5 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
on AVR Dagmar Automatic Microfilm 
Camera, AVR Reading Rateometer and 
other aids for improving reading speed 

and comprehension. 


here’s why 
the Dagmar Super 
leads all microfilm 


readers... 








New °’6I Editions! 


Make sure the book you want is currently available 
Learn publisher's name and address 

Find all the books on a given subject 

Quote current prices as reported by the publishers 
See lists of books in a series 

Compare various publishers’ editions and prices 
Check up on authors’ names and correct titles 


Get names of editors or translators 


Find information on special bindings, illustrations, etc. 


BOOKS IN PRINT SUBJECT GUIDE 
Oct. $18.00 net pp. Oct. $17.50 net pp. 


TRADE LIST ANNUAL 
Sept. $8.50 net pp. 


COMING THIS MONTH NOW READY 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 62 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








SWETS & ZEITLINGER 


Keizersgracht 471 & 487 
Amsterdam-C. Holland 


New and Secondhand Bookdealers 
Current Subscriptions 


Periodicals, Sets, Backfiles, and Separate 
Volumes. 


American Representative 
WALTER D. LANTZ 


555 WOODSIDE AVE., BERWYN, PA. 
Suburban Philadelphia Phone: Niagara 4-4944 





eauilifally built. 


and built to last 

















PROFESSIONAL CONSULTING 
OPPORTUNITY 


SLA’s Consultation Service Com- 
mittee needs qualified members to 
serve as library consultants on a 
fee basis, plus expenses. Appli- 
cants with library administrative 
experience preferred. 


Obtain further information and 


application form by writing: 


Gertrude L. Losie, Chairman 
SLA Consultation Service Committee 
Research Libraries 
Research Laboratories 
Parke, Davis & Company 
2800 Plymouth Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Complete subscription service for 
domestic and foreign periodicals 


Sale and Acquisition of 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, 
short runs, single volumes—all fields, 
all languages 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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Whether you’re planning a modest library 
addition or a completely new unit, make 
sure you’re getting the most for your money 
— take a good look at Standard furniture 
before you buy. You'll see many of the rea- 
sons why it will stay beautiful and sturdy 
— even after years of heavy-duty use — such 
as the careful, precise, warp-and-check-free 
construction, the mortise and tenon joining, 
the selected northern hard maple woods, 
hand rubbed to a satin finish. 


These are among the reasons why Standard 
furniture was specified by the New York 
Public Library, New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, and scores of other institutions. 


is 


Make it a point to check with Standard while 
you’re planning. In fact, our planning serv- 
ice, available to you without cost, will be 
pleased to help. 
































Why not send for our illustrated 20-page 
brochure today. 


ZZ 
ZZ STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP 
LIBRARY DIVISION 





a 
10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 





When your own collections fall short of the mark... 


inter-library loans are the answer! 


% 


For information on who’s got what... 


turn to the newly-revised 


second edition of 


SUBJECT COLLECTIONS 


Edited by Lee Ash 


It’s the subject-classified guide to 20,000 special book collections and 
subject emphases in U.S. & Canadian libraries. Arranged geographically 
within each subject category, it enables you to offer depth of coverage 
your own collections may not provide. 





Tells you: 


WHICH public, college & spe- 
cial libraries have holdings 
on a particular subject 


WHOM to contact 


WHAT'S included in the col- 
lection (pictures, maps, etc.) 


HOW MANY volumes 


SPECIAL restrictions (e.g. non- 
circulating) 
and other details 











More than 3,000 new entries have been 
added to this revised, enlarged edition, 
as well as several hundred new sub- 
ject categories. Comprehensive, detailed 
notes offer a wealth of information to 
the researcher as well as the librarian. 


Try a copy on approval—you can look it 
over for two weeks without obligation! 
Price $17 net postpaid from: 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY, 62 WEST 
45TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


READY THIS MONTH! 
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Guide to the SLA Loan Collection of Classification 
Schemes and Subject Heading Lists, 5th ed. 


Bertha R. Barden and Barbara Denison, Compilers 
A completely revised and expanded list of 788 classification schemes and other 
systems for organizing special collections on deposit at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity’s School of Library Science as of March 20, 1961. Items are arranged 
alphabetically by subject. Subject index and appendices. 
104 pages 1961 $4.00 


Guide to Metallurgical Information 
SLA Bibliography No. 3 
A PROJECT OF THE METALS Division 
Elizabeth W. Tapia, Editor 
Librarians and researchers will find this an invaluable guide to the book and 
journal literature and other information sources in the field of metallurgy. It 
up-dates Richard Rimbach’s long out-of-print How to Find Metallurgical Infor- 
mation and extends its coverage to societies, trade associations, research insti- 
tutes, government agencies and technical services as well as to microforms, 
translations and theses. Author and Agency, Book and Journal Title, and 


Subject Indexes. 
96 pages 1961 $4.00 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, New York 
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MAGAFILES 


. 


o2 28 EA Ne a 


RUSSIAN, FRENCH, SPANISH 
CHINESE, GERMAN, ITALIAN, etc. 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 




















BOOKS ® JOURNALS ¢ ABSTRACTS 
PAPERS ® HOUSE ORGANS 


Astronautics, Nucleonics 
Electronics, Engineering 
Medicine, Biochemistry 


Suppliers of substantial translations for the U.S. 
Air Force, Government, Libraries, Research 
Laboratories 


VGerita “Translations 


130 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
JU 6-8638 


* Write for illustrated brochure shown above. 
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BUSINESS 


- ART AS AN INVESTMENT 
by Richard H. Rush 
416 pp. October $10.00 


. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING HANDBOOK 
Guide for Beginners 
by Robert Nathan and Elizabeth Hanes 

2 pp. November $7.95 


- ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


by Paul Von Handel 242 pp. Ready $13.50 


. ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS LAW 
by P-H Editorial Staff 

608 pp. November $19.50 


. HEART DISEASE AND THE LAW 


The Legal Basis for Awards in Cardiac 
Cases 


by Harold McNiece 576 pp. Ready $25.00 


. INVESTMENT PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES, 5th Ed. 


by R. Badger, H. Torgeson, H. Guthmann 
672 pp. Ready $11.95 


. PRICING FOR PROFIT AND GROWTH 


by A. Bergfeld, J. Earley, W. Knobloch 
220 pp. December $12.50 


SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


. AEROSPACE TELEMETRY 


Edited by Harry L. Stiltz 
560 pp. Ready $15.00 


. ANIMAL ECOLOGY 


by S. Charles Kendeigh 
544 pp. Ready $11.00 


. BASIC PRINCIPLES AND CALCULATIONS 


IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
by David M. Himmelblau 
462 pp. November $13.00 


. HEAT, MASS, AND MOMENTUM 


TRANSFER 
by Warren M. Rohsenow, Harry Y. Choi 
480 pp. Ready $16.00 


. AN INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRIC 


CIRCUIT ANALYSIS 
by Ralph Armington, Carl Volz 
256 pp. Ready $9.00 


. LABORATORY HANDBOOK OF TOXIC 


AGENTS 
Edited by C. H. Gray 
170 pp. Ready $5.00 


. RELIABILITY: Management, Methods and 


Mathematics 
by David K. Lloyd, Myron Lipow 
608 pp. November $15.00 


REAL ESTATE AND SELLING 


- HOW BIG IDEAS MAKE BIG MONEY 
SELLING REAL ESTATE 


by Charles Bennett 224 pp. Ready $5.95 


. HOW MANAGERS MAKE THINGS 
HAPPEN 


by George S. Odiorne 224 pp. Ready $4.95 


- HOW TO DEVELOP A MILLION DOLLAR 
SALES PRESENTATION 


by Jay Arnet 


220 pp. November $4.95 


4. THE MAGIC OF CREATIVE SELLING 


by L. Daniel Shields 
210 pp. November $4.95 


5. 1000 WAYS TO INCREASE YOUR SALES 


by Alfred Tack 256 pp. Ready $4.95 


6. SUCCESSFUL REAL ESTATE IDEAS 


by P-H Editorial Staff 
388 pp. November $12.50 


Order from Library Service Department, P.O. Box 500 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Papers published in SPECIAL LIBRARIES express the views of the authors and do not represent the opinion 
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U-M quality Xerography 
the economical way 


Every factor that enters into quality 
reproduction: compactness, usability, 
durability, and economy has been 
thoroughly researched for the pro- 
duction of O-P books at University 
Microfilms. 

Special tough thin paper (12 Ib. 
substance) with a high pH meets 
the standards for durability set by 
recent librarian research. O-P vol- 
umes are seldom thicker than the 
original book, often thinner. Efficient 
production methods result in a price 
of only 314 cents the octavo page. 





They’re here for you 


-—at low cost 


Any \library—any size, any place—need no 
longer be handicapped through lack of source 
materials in providing complete service. 

Most significant works ever published are 
available through University Microfilms’ 
unique film-xerography service on O-P books. 


FREE Catalogue 


Titles you need may al- 
ready be listed in this Cata- 
logue, or Supplements. 
Send for your copy. Enclose 
your current want list for 


i. oats: 
quick quotation. 


ye bed 
et anets 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


ae 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Communications in a Complex World 


E. FINLEY CARTER, President 


Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, California 


UESTIONS OF burn- 

O ing importance face 

us. As members of the 

communications frater- 

nity, we must ask our- 

selves whether we are 

fulfilling our professional 

responsibilities. We must 

ask whether we understand our changing 

environment, both in terms of the changes 

we are helping to bring about and of the 
effects that change will have upon us. 

Presented here is a discussion of four 
subjects: 1) the role of communications as 
the central nervous system of society; 2) 
the impact which I believe science and tech- 
nology will have on your profession; 3) 
some nontechnical problems which I believe 
to be facing the library community; and 4) 
a potential role for libraries in general, and 
special libraries in particular, which will 
challenge your utmost effort to participation 
in the broadest problems of our time. 

In the days of colonial Virginia, a gov- 
ernor of that colony uttered these words: ‘I 
thank God that we have no free schools nor 
printing. Learning has brought disobedience 
and heresy and sects into the world; and 
printing has divulged them and libels against 
the government. God keep us from both.” 

Today we laugh at this foolish utterance, 
but we can also learn from it. Remember 
that this governor, speaking scarcely three 
centuries ago, was reflecting a point of view, 
not uncommon in his time, that communica- 
tions and the spread of information have a 
disruptive effect on society. Today it is hard 
to conceive of anybody's being opposed to 
education and the printed word. They are 
the foundations of our civilization; the prog- 
ress of mankind is inextricably linked to our 
ability or inability to speak effectively to 
one another. 


Banquet address given before the 52nd Annual 
Convention of Special Libraries Association, San 
Francisco, May 31, 1961. 
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The invention of movable type signaled 
the dawn of modern society. Radio and 
television have, of course, added new di- 
mensions to communications and further 
accelerated progress. In recent years we have 
grown introspective about the causes of eco- 
nomic and social development, and a num- 
ber of respected social scientists have sug- 
gested that there is a direct correlation 
between the economic and social stage of a 
country and the effectiveness of its system of 
communications. This has been extended to 
the theory that the fastest path towards de- 
velopment of newly developing countries 
may lie in assisting their communications 
complexes; that more aid from the United 
States and international agencies to the field 
of education, to radio and television stations 
and to publishing and library facilities might 
in the long run be more productive than the 
present emphasis on stimulating industrial 
growth. 

If I were forced to choose two words to 
describe our world today, I would choose 
“change” and “specialization.” These phe- 
nomena, of course, are well known to you. 
They have had an overwhelming influence 
on your own profession. During and after 
World War II, the industrially advanced 
nations have been subjected to succeeding 
shock waves of the technological explosion ; 
everything we know—our material surround- 
ings, our values, ideals, our relations with 
other nations—have and are being altered. 

As I have said, proliferation of knowledge 
has forced specialization. What used to be 
simply chemistry or physics is now subdi- 
vided into literally scores, even hundreds, of 
separate specialities, each with its own 
burgeoning literature. The reports of sci- 
entific endeavor in books, journals and pa- 
pers have become so numerous as to cause 
serious concern in the scientific community, 
posing as they do the dilemma—that scien- 
tists cannot afford to ignore them nor can 
they afford the time to read them all. 
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It was not surprising to me to learn that 
the number of special libraries in the United 
States has more than doubled since 1940. 
This has imposed serious strains and stresses. 
But I suggest that this is only the beginning; 
you would be well advised to brace your- 
selves for an expansion greater than anything 
you have experienced to date. Exponential 
growth in the field of technical information 
is with us; it is desirable and inevitable. The 
challenges presented to the community of 
special libraries by this development are 
clear. They are challenges to a level of 
thought, planning, effort and foresight 
has not to date been demanded. As the 
nerve centers of technological society, you 
must not only do efficiently the day-to- 
day jobs of running libraries, but you must 
think ahead to how you can fill your role 
tomorrow, next year, a decade or two hence, 
under vastly different and more complex 
conditions. 

In so doing, there will be pressures to 
retreat into even greater specialization, 
thereby bringing your problems down to 
manageable size. This may in some cases be 
the proper and appropriate solution, but it 
can only be effective if there is a determina- 
tion in your profession to couple specializa- 
tion with understanding of the broad forces 
at work in the world. Men with specialized 
understanding are commonplace, but spe- 
cialists who can maintain an overview—who 
can understand the relationship of their 
fields to others—who can grasp combina- 
tions of facts and bring them together in 
such a way that new ideas are created— 
these men are a rarity. In special libraries we 
must seek to instill this breadth of under- 
standing wherever we can. 

Let us not forget that while advancing 
technology is creating new problems for you, 
it is also trying to solve them. You are, of 
course, aware of the research that is being 
done in the field of information storage and 
retrieval, and the promise it holds for new 
developments that will one day lead to the 
practicability of electro-mechanical systems 
for abstracting, translating, storing and print- 
ing out information. Such advanced devices, 
even though not yet generally available, are 
bound to be widely used as they become less 
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expensive and more refined. Even further 
off, but of equal import to the information 
community, is research underway leading to 
the eventual development of devices and 
systems which can augment the human in- 
tellect by mew concepts in man-machine 
coupling. 

Technology in prospect will help in your 
job. It can contribute to improving what we 
engineers call the ‘‘signal to noise ratio,” in 
this case meaning the elimination of infor- 
mation which is of no use, leaving only the 
core material which is helpful. It can pro- 
vide the tools for abstracting and getting 
information properly classified; it can help 
by responding quickly to the needs of users 
and by facilitating the transfer of material 
from one information center to another. 

Although technology will help to do a 
better job, I believe that we must seek the 
real solutions to our information problems 
outside the area of technological develop- 
ments, for these are no more than useful 
tools for the ultimate use of man himself. 

The ultimate solutions to problems of the 
library community will be achieved by men 
and women, people who are prepared to 
make value judgments about the nature and 
extent of the material to be collected, people 
who will raise their voices when they see 
gaps in the spectrum of human knowledge 
or when they discover parallel efforts where 
duplication cannot conceivably produce a 
useful result. 

This imposes a demand for a high degree 
of professionalism in your various organiza- 
tions. Not very many years ago, an alarm- 
ingly large number of companies gave dig- 
nity to the collected books and pamphlets 
accumulated over the years by conferring the 
title of “library’”” upon them and sticking 
them in some out-of-the-way corner, often 
under the supervision of an untrained person. 

Such systems obviously were doomed from 
the beginning. Conceived on an inadequate 
basis, they could never hope to cope with 
the demands that came to be made on them. 
If there is one major mission to be per- 
formed by the Special Libraries Association, 
it is the promotion of a standard of profes- 
sionalism in this field that will be adequate 
to meet the challenges ahead. 
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Our experience at Stanford Research In- 
stitute, I believe, will serve a purpose in 
illustrating what I mean by professionalism. 
In a research organization, the importance of 
the library can hardly be overemphasized. It 
is, for us, an indispensable resource. 

We have a fine library, headed by Lorraine 
Pratt, who works with an exceptionally able 
staff. I have often said that the professionals 
at the Institute are my bosses when it comes 
to their particular fields. We rely on our 
research leaders to indicate the directions 
for their research. We rely on our security 
officers when matters of classification are 
involved; and certainly we rely on Lorraine 
Pratt to fill the constantly growing need in 
our organization for efficient and effective 
information services and to tell us what she 
needs in order to do her job effectively. 

There is one aspect of the library problem 
that frankly bothers me, and this relates 
to the way in which the market for potential 
users has been developed. I maintain that 
not nearly as many people are now making 
effective use of libraries as should be. While 
those people who acquire the library habit 
find that they cannot get along without them, 
there are still a great many—some in re- 
sponsible positions who ought to know 
better—who do not have the library habit 
and who have no concept of the immense 
help that libraries can be to them. 

Why does this situation exist? 

The answer is that many people have a 
very inadequate impression of what libraries 
are and can do. As the public relations peo- 
ple might say, the library has failed to pro- 
ject an accurate image of itself to all of the 
publics that ought to be aware of what is so 
readily and freely available to them. 

Perhaps here too is another role for or- 
ganized associations in the library field; a 
program of selling the new look in libraries 
to the people who should be using your serv- 
ices more extensively. Those of us who are 
older need to be forcefully reminded, from 
time to time, that libraries today have 
evolved far beyond what they were during 
our student days. When I myself was a 
student engineer, for example, there was 
little material available in libraries or else- 
where that pertained to my special field of 
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interest, electronics. It may seem hard to be- 
lieve, but students of electronics in those 
days really didn’t think in terms of visiting 
the library as much as they did of laboratory 
experimentation and trial and error ap- 
proaches. Now, of course, the situation is 
vastly different, but I confess that my early 
experiences may have caused me to think less 
about using the library in later years when, 
had I had a different orientation, I could 
have saved myself great amounts of time 
and energy. 

So there is a role here that you can play 
in selling your customers and potential cus- 
tomers on libraries and how useful they may 
be. And there is also a role in reaching down 
into the schools and colleges to make sure 
that the library habit is inculcated there, on 
a level where it will be of immediate and 
future use. 

Some high schools and colleges, I believe, 
have brief orientation courses on the use of 
libraries. These should be encouraged and 
extended throughout our education systems. 
Such courses should encourage students to 
understand today’s libraries and also some- 
thing of the technological developments and 
social conditions that will mold _ libraries 
into far different types of organizations in a 
few years. 

I have told about some of the environ- 
mental changes that pose problems and 
give libraries special new importance to us. 
I have touched briefly on the technological 
developments that will change your op- 
erating environment. I have told of the 
challenge to professionalism and the need 
for broader education of your clientele on 
the use and potential of libraries in general. 
There remains one other area on which I 
would like to touch briefly. 

We live in a world which is today teeter- 
ing in uneasy balance on the edge of a 
precipice. The tensions of world relations 
are realities of our lives day after day, week 
after week. By maintaining a strong posture 
of defense, by developing weapons systems 
which can deter a potential enemy from 
striking us, our country and our allies are 
buying some time. 

But the time we are buying cannot help 
us, unless it is put to good and constructive 
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use. Thus, I have maintained that if we are 
to do anything about easing world tensions— 
and certainly we cannot live forever in this 
state of precarious balance—we must seek 
out those areas where there can be legitimate 
communities of interest; we must concen- 
trate on developing a network of human re- 
lationships in those fields. 

The library community as it has developed 
in the United States is founded on the prin- 
ciple of cooperation. Without the techniques 
of professional cooperation which you 
have developed—exchange agreements, inter- 
library loan and collaboration between librar- 
ians in many other ways—the effectiveness 
of libraries would be greatly diminished. 

Perhaps more than in any other field, li- 
brary people have well learned the benefits 


of fruitful cooperation based on mutual trust 
and confidence. What can be done to in- 
crease the impact of this fine spirit on other 
nations and other cultures? 

That libraries can be an important road to 
international friendships there can be no 
doubt. It is significant that our own United 
States Information Agency has invested a 
large percentage of its resources in provid- 
ing libraries in many of the countries where 
it operates as one of the principal techniques 
for reaching people and making friends. 

I leave you, then, with the final challenge: 
to be alert to the possibilities for service, not 
only to your own organizations but by ex- 
tending the spirit of cooperation which exists 
in the library community, to your country 
and the community of mankind. 


What Management Expects of Its 


Library Function 


ELMER W. EARL, JR., Assistant Manager, Planning and Research 
Life Office Management Association, New York City 


ET ME SAY here at the 
1; outset that there are 
two very distinct steps in 
the determination of how 
much pay an employee 
receives. The first step is 
the determination of how 
much a job is worth— 
not the worth of the employee who fills the 
job. The worth of a job is determined by a 
process described in the following three 
papers. It is based on how much the job 
demands in the way of skill and educational 
requirements, responsibilities of the job it- 
self and, let me repeat, does not take into 
account the specific qualifications of the in- 
dividual in that job. He comes next. 


Juliet Newman 


Paper presented on May 31, 1961, before the In- 
surance Division at the 52nd Annual Convention 
of Special Libraries Association in San Francisco, 
California. This and the following three papers 
comprised a panel entitled “The Special Librarian’s 
Position in the Insurance Company's Salary Struc- 
ture. 
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Evaluation of the individual is the second 
step. An employee’s salary will be based 
both on the extent to which he fills the job 
requirements and also on the quality and 
quantity of his performance. 

In terms used by personnel administration 
specialists, the first step determines the worth 
of the job by means of a process called job 
evaluation. The second step determines an 
individual’s level in the job range through a 
process called performance appraisal. 

The worth of a library job is judged on 
its relative importance to the company’s over- 
all operations—its relative contribution to 
the over-all success of the company. Such an 
appraisal, obviously, starts on the manage- 
ment level, which decides, in the first place, 
if there shall be a company library and if so, 
the scope of its function. In preparing for 
these remarks, I visited a number of life in- 
surance company executives and asked, 
“What do you expect of your library func- 
tiori? Is it an important part of your total 
operation ?”’ Let me summarize briefly. . . . 
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Home office executives have widely vary- 
ing views on the question about the library's 
importance. On one hand, they say “We 
couldn’t get along without it; it saves us 
many, many hours of time through its re- 
search assistance; it helps to keep us posted 
on significant developments in the industry 
through its information service; and it saves 
us money, too, through more efficient rec- 
ords management.” At the other extreme, 
they say ‘‘An unimportant function with us; 
each department handles its own reference 
material ; a file clerk can do this in her spare 
time.” 

The size of company has some bearing 
on these divided views. However, the fact 
remains that a few large companies have 
libraries that are filing operations only, while 
a few smaller companies expect their librar- 
ians to provide a variety of important services. 

It was interesting to note the reactions of 
some executives whose views fell between 
these extremes. After a rather embarrassing 
silence, they admitted that their libraries 
probably were important—-but this seemed 
to be based less on strong conviction than on 
a reluctance to admit that they would have 
an operation that wasn’t important. I would 
have expected the same answers from them 
if I had asked ‘‘Are your elevator operators 
important?” When I asked one executive 
how he would describe librarians, he replied 
“That's easy; librarians are ‘lady bookies’.” 

All of us want to feel that our jobs are 
important, not only for our own self-esteem 
but for the greater financial rewards that 
come from having a larger role in contribut- 
ing to the company’s success. On this last 
point, if I am correct in assuming that li- 
brarians are interested in knowing how to 
“ripen their stipend,” what can you do to 
bring about this ripening process ? 

I have several suggestions. First, look at 
the stated objectives of your library func- 
tion. If you have no written objectives now, 
prepare a list of important purposes and have 
management approve them. If you do have 
written objectives, do they give you sufficient 
opportunity to provide a number of useful 
services you would like to provide, or do 
they restrict your activities to a cataloging 
and filing operation ? 
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Next, keep in mind that salary determina- 
tion is a two-step process, and the first step 
is related to the value of the job itself. So, 
ask yourself, ‘“What important services can 
my library provide that we are not now pro- 
viding ? Which of our present services can I 
improve and expand ?” 

The development of an expanded program 
is primarily a do-it-yourself project. That is, 
I seriously doubt whether very many sug- 
gestions for major improvements in the li- 
brary’s service will come from other people 
in the company. If you wait for someone 
else to get the ball rolling, it won't. 

Then, ask yourself, ‘How can I get more 
people in the company to be familiar with, 
and to use, the services our library provides ?”’ 
This will depend on two things: 1) how 
good is the service and 2) how well have 
you promoted it? 

There is some basis to the “better mouse 
trap” theory, but a good product alone isn’t 
enough to attract the optimum number of 
customers. Products and services have to be 
sold. 

The importance of a home office library 
will have a direct bearing on the kind of 
promotional job the librarian conducts in 
his insurance company. If he is able to con- 
vince company people, especially those on 
the management level, that the library can 
relieve them of considerable work and save 
their time and the company’s money, the 
library function will be an important staff 
service. However, if the librarian sets up a 
kind of public library operation—that is, just 
waits for company personnel to come to 
him, the library function will be /ess im- 
portant, even though the librarian may be 
extremely competent in library science. 

I would like to develop-one more thought 
in relation to the second step in salary de- 
termination—that is, to what degree do you 
fill the demands of your job? It’s my guess 
that many special librarians have graduate 
degrees in library science. This is a requisite 
in many of the librarian job descriptions I 
have seen. But how many insurance librar- 
ians are aware of how much they could 
increase 1) their knowledge and understand- 
ing of the essentials of the insurance busi- 
ness and 2) the contribution they are making 
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to it, by taking some of the courses leading 
to the FLMI (Fellow in the Life Office 
Management Association Institute) or CPCU 
(Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writer) designations ? The former is a course 
of study in the essential operations of a life 
insurance company; the latter is for those 
with casualty insurance companies. 
According to the best information I could 
obtain, only a few life company librarians 
have enrolled in the LOMAI courses in the 


past ten years or so—and one of them works 
for LOMA. It’s my firm conviction that 
participation in these courses of study would 
be of great value to those who aim to pro- 
vide an important service in their companies. 
Granted, a librarian can learn about the in- 
surance business in other ways, but he might 
learn it better in one of these courses. 

To sum up: What does management ex- 
pect of its library function? My answer is— 
just about what you lead them to expect. 


Describing and Analyzing 


the Librarian’s Job 


GEORGE W. PREVOT, Personnel Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, San Francisco, California 


Y REMARKS ON the 

M preparation of job 

analyses and job descrip- 

tion techniques will be 

based largely on the ways 

these functions are per- 

; formed at the Metropol- 

itan Life Insurance Company. However, its 


practices are quite similar in many respects 
to those followed in other companies. 

Let me say first that the Metropolitan’s 
job evaluation program is established, as in 
other companies, to make sure that all jobs 
are fairly paid in relation to other jobs in 
accordance with the relative degree of skills 
and responsibility required. This is a very 
important point and bears emphasis. 

Job descriptions are prepared on each job. 
Our program is designed to describe and 
evaluate all positions, and most relate directly 
to the processing of insurance transactions. 


Job Evaluation Considerations 

Our job evaluation program embraces six 
factors: 
1. By far the most important is the factor of 
job knowledge. This encompasses the total 
knowledge required to perform the duties of 
Paper presented on May 31, 1961, before the In- 
surance Division at the 52nd Annual Convention 


of Special Libraries Association in San Francisco, 
California. 
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the job. It includes company knowledge, such 
as familiarity with records, rules, regulations, 
procedures, precedence, exemptidns, sources 
of information, flow of work, company or- 
ganization and so on. It also includes spe- 
cialized techniques and professional knowl- 
edge, usually acquired through formal 
schooling or special training courses. 

2. Machine skills are not necessarily found 
in every job, but here point credit is given 
according to a formula for the skill required 
to operate office machines. 

3. Special mental abilities are a factor in 
which we are looking for extras required in 
the job, such as judgment, analytical ability, 
creativeness, ingenuity and other similar 
mental abilities that are essential to apply 
the knowledge and skills required of the job. 
4. We recognize work demanding special 
accuracy because of consequence of error, 
such as lost cash, loss of time, loss of com- 
pany prestige and even loss of business and 
possible embarrassment to the company. 

5. Public and internal relations are con- 
cerned with the responsibility for creating 
and maintaining good will with policy-hold- 
ers, the public and even with our own em- 
ployees. This includes tact, courtesy, discre- 
tion, patience and diplomacy. 

6. Physical working conditions are a factor 
inherent in relatively few jobs, but they are 
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taken into consideration in jobs resulting in 
muscular fatigue or physical discomfiture of 
the individual. Points are allotted generally 
on the continuity or intensity of the physical 
discomfort or muscular effort required. 

All these factors may not necessarily be 
recognized in each position, but we have 


found they are inherent in our type of work. 


Evaluation Process 

Job descriptions are generally prepared by 
the immediate supervisor in cooperation with 
the occupant on the job. We want to be sure 
that the occupant of the job is satisfied that 
the job description accurately portrays the 
job. Job descriptions are then reviewed by 
the supervisory chain existing above the 
position described prior to submission to the 
Personnel Division, where they are carefully 
reviewed for completeness, format and so on 
by trained job analysts. 

In the evaluation process, points are as- 
signed to each applicable factor. The points 
are then totaled and converted to a salary 
level or classification. In our organization, 
levels or classifications range alphabetically 
A through S. This then, is the basis for es- 
tablishing the relative difference in jobs. 

The team supervisor, the division man- 
ager and the division officer—all have a hand 
in deciding what the job does, but not what 
the job is worth. Actually, no one individual 
determines the evaluation of a job, but 
rather a group of people, generally division 
Managers representing important operation 
areas of the company, who form the Job 
Evaluation Committee. The members of this 
Committee have a wide knowledge of dif- 
ferent jobs in the company and are experi- 
enced and skilled in weighing different job 
values. This Committee reviews the job 
descriptions and, through group discussion 
and judgment, prepares the recommendations 
for job levels for management's approval. 

After review and discussion of the job 
description, the Job Evaluation Committee 
proceeds to evaluate a job generally by mak- 
ing comparisons with other jobs. The Com- 
mittee summarizes its conclusions on what 
is called a job evaluation reason sheet. This 
form lists the points allotted by the group 
judgment of the Evaluation Committee for 
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each factor and summarizes its reasons for 
doing so. The reasons for the allotment of 
points for the factor of job knowledge for 
one home office librarian position reads: 


Jos KNOWLEDGE: Knowledge of source references 
in the Company Library, Actuarial Library, and 
Law Library, and also those in the Public Library, 
Insurance Institute, L.O.M.A., and other outside 
companies and organizations, which are necessary 
to conduct research for information on assigned 
subjects—either the various phases of the insur- 
ance business or medicine and public health, e.g. 
for the insurance business, such phases as adminis- 
tration, staffing, management development, new 
contracts, taxation, legal involvements, legislation, 
proposed changes, organization, experience, etc. 
Knowledge of related company activities and the 
special interests of those concerned, in order to 
select new publications for purchase, index the 
proper subjects, and refer for attention. This work 
requires a broad general education and specialized 
training in library science as attained through col- 
lege degrees or through considerable experience. 
Must have a fundamental knowledge of library 
administration, research techniques, méthods of ac- 
quisition, cataloguing and circulation of materials, 
reference sources, compilation of bibliographies, 
etc., in addition to knowledge of the designated 
subject field. 


200 points less than School Health Representative 
which requires a deeper knowledge of a subject 
field but about the same initial formal training. 


Same points as Associate Editor and Assistant Pro- 
cedure Analyst which are thought to have an 
equivalent fund of knowledge in their different 
fields. 


This whole process points up the most 
important fact in the evaluation of jobs in 
our concept and that is, job evaluation de- 
termines the worth of the job itself rather 
than the individual occupying the job. In 
other words, we are attempting to find the 
intrinsic value of the job itself regardless of 
occupant. 

It is proper to say here that a job descrip- 
tion covers the actual duties and responsi- 
bilities the company places on a job, rather 
than recognizing the skills and experience a 
person might have that may have little bear- 
ing on the job itself. For example, I am 
sure that you can appreciate that an engineer 
on a calculating desk cannot expect to enjoy 
engineer's pay for that work. Of course, we 
are always trying to put the right people 
with the proper skills on the right job. 
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Pricing the Librarian’s Job 


DOROTHY E. EVERETT, Personnel Analyst 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


xs PRICING JOBS, several steps are taken: 
1) jobs are described, analyzed, evalu- 
ated; 2) salary data from competitors are 
collected, and relationships to the data are 
determined; 3) internal salaries are com- 
pared; and 4) salary policies of the organi- 
zation are considered. 

An individual job consists of a group of 
duties and responsibilities assigned to one 
person. Job analysis is the study of jobs; its 
aim is to find out what a job involves—what 
various duties and responsibilities make up 
the job. Job descriptions are documents re- 
cording information about individual jobs. 


Job Analysis 

The means of gathering and recording 
information about individual jobs varies in 
different organizations—and the same organ- 
ization may use different approaches depend- 
ing on particular circumstances. 

The most frequently used method is to 
gather information from the employee him- 
self. He fills out a standard form used by the 
organization. It may be a questionnaire, a 
checklist or a duties card setting forth in 
narrative style the duties and responsibilities 
that make up the job. Whatever format is 
used, job descriptions contain information 
on the nature of the work, indicate the duties 
that comprise the job and how they are 
carried out, what supervision is exercised by 
others and what responsibility for the work 
of others is involved. Usually the employee's 
supervisor reviews the form to clarify state- 
ments or to provide additional information 
that the employee may not have explained. 
Even though a job description is carefully 
prepared and reviewed by a supervisor, there 
is usually need to gather more information. 

Differences in interpretation and under- 
standing must be avoided as much as pos- 


Paper presented on May 31, 1961, before the In- 
surance Division at the 52nd Annual Convention 
of Special Libraries Association in San Francisco, 
California. 
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sible to give as clear and unbiased a view of 
the job as can be obtained. For example, 
“Prepares letters” in one instance may mean 
that the employee types rather routine letters ; 
in another case an employee may use the 
same words, but she may assume it is under- 
stood that she gathers information from 
various sources, writes explanatory letters, 
perhaps sets forth conclusions on a courseeof 
action and then assigns to someone else the 
actual typing of the letters. Some employees 
may write in great detail or over-state, while 
others may be reticent and modest to the ex- 
tent that the written description could be 
misunderstood. (My favorite job description 
is one which read: ‘100 per cent time—I do 
what I’m told.”) In order to avoid misin- 
terpretation, it is rather standard practice 
for persons trained in personnel work to re- 
view the material and discuss it with the 
employee and the supervisor to round out 
the picture and present information that is 
as accurate as possible. 

Some organizations have personnel ana- 
lysts who, on the basis of discussion with 
employees and supervisors, fill out the job 
description forms initially. Whatever tech- 
niques are used, the goal of job analysis is to 
ascertain what duties and _ responsibilities 
comprise the work performed by an em- 
ployee. 

As each job is a part of an organization, 
it is also important to know as much as pos- 
sible about jobs over, under and around one 
particular job. Organizational charts of the 
unit as well as information about the other 
jobs are important in understanding the 
work of an individual employee. 


Job Evaluation 

The initial phase of establishing a classi- 
fication and compensation plan for an organ- 
ization requires that job information be 
gathered, studied and then evaluated in 
order to determine the value of the jobs to 
the organization. The same techniques are 
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followed generally when there is revision of 
an existing plan, whether the revision is to 
alter the classification and pay structure for 
jobs already included in the plan or whether 
it is to provide a structure for areas of work 
not previously included. 

There are various methods of job evalua- 
tion: ranking plans, factor comparison plans, 
point plans and classification plans. There 
are also “mongrel” methods, which are vari- 
ants or combine features of several systems. 
Whatever method is used, job evaluation 
determines the relative position of jobs 
within an over-all job structure. 

The method used for evaluating librarian 
jobs and most other jobs at the University of 
California is known as position classification. 
It is a system of identifying and describing 
the different kinds of work in the organiza- 
tion and then grouping’ similar positions 
under common job titles. A series of classes 
are established, the series indicating the kind 
of work, i.e., librarian, and each class indi- 
cating the /evel within the series, i.e., the 
degree of responsibility involved in positions 
allocated to the class. In other words, a class 
is a group of positions similar in duties and 
responsibilities to the extent that each posi- 
tion in the group can be given the same job 
title, requires similar education and ex- 
perience and is at a sitnilar level of value to 
the University. 

The job descriptions gathered on librarian 
positions are compared with each other in 
order to determine the over-all value of each 
job. In grouping the jobs, consideration is 
given to supervisory control over the posi- 
tion, originality of thinking required, skills 
and knowledges required, nature and scope 
of commitments, and control over the work 
of others. After grouping positions into 
classes, general descriptions usually termed 
class specifications or class descriptions are 
written, which describe common character- 
istics of positions in a class, differentiate 
from other classes and state minimum quali- 
fications expected of employees in the class. 
The class specifications are used thereafter 
as the guides for determining the classifica- 
tion level of added positions or positions 
that have undergone changes in duties and 
responsibilities. 
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Perhaps it is appropriate to anticipate a 
question that may arise by stating that job 
analysis and evaluation are concerned with 
jobs, not persons. It is true that the qualifica- 
tions and ability of a person affect a job; but 
the study of jobs is concerned primarily with 
the duties and responsibilities delegated to 
and performed by a person rather than with 
the training and experience of an individual. 

It should be understood also that job 
evaluation is not scientific. It is as factual as 
possible, but judgments must be made in 
evaluating the worth of jobs. It is systematic, 
even though not scientific, and thus equitable 
treatment is a reasonable claim. 


Establishing Salary Structure 

When the job analysis and job evaluation 
phases are completed, resulting in the de- 
cision that there should be, let us say, five 
classes to encompass all professional librar- 
ian jobs in the organization, the next step is 
to price the jobs. Sound pricing of jobs—a 
sound wage and salary structure—has many 
aims. Primarily its aim is to obtain and re- 
tain the services of effective employees. An 
equitable wage and salary structure must con- 
sider various aspects that may themselves 
conflict. The relationship between wages and 
funds available, prices or profits, internal 
pay comparisons and external pay compari- 
soms are necessary considerations. 

One must find out what competitors pay. 
Each organization must determine what 
comparisons can be utilized. For example, 
the University of California Regents’ policy 
states that in setting salaries, ‘‘prevailing 
rates for comparable service in both private 
and public employment, including the Cali- 
fornia State Service” shall be considered. 
Those concerned with pricing jobs must de- 
termine within this policy the salary com- 
parisons that are appropriate. In pricing 
librarian and many other professional posi- 
tions existing in the University, salaries paid 
at other universities and by other types of 
employers on a nation-wide basis are perti- 
nent comparisons, but when pricing clerical 
positions, only salaries paid in California 
are of real significance, as competition is 
local rather than national. 

Salary data are obtained from organiza- 
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tions which employ persons doing work sim- 
ilar to that performed in the jobs under re- 
view. In collecting salary data, one must 
avoid drawing comparisons on the basis of 
job titles. Just:as it is important to have 
information on jobs in one’s own organiza- 
tion, it is important to know the content of 
jobs in other organizations from which 
salary data are gathered so that reasonably 
accurate comparisons can be made. Internal 
pay considerations are also studied so that 
salaries for one series of classes relate to 
others within the organization and are also 
consistent with the general pay structure of 
the organization. 


Classification and Salary Structure 
At the University of California 

Perhaps it would be helpful if I relate 
my further comments to the University of 
California classification and pay plan for 
professional librarians. In 1946 a job evalu- 
ation and compensation study was under- 
taken, which resulted in a plan for profes- 
sional librarians and sub-professional library 
assistants that, with some alterations, con- 
tinues to be used. A committee of profes- 
sional librarians who had practical knowl- 
edge of personnel administration and a 
professional personnel worker with knowl- 
edge of library administration conducted the 
study. The study and conclusions reached 
were described in an article published in 
Library Quarterly in January 1947—"A Uni- 
versity Library Position Classification and 
Compensation Plan,” by Douglas Bryant and 
Boynton Kaiser. Job descriptions and organ- 
izational charts were reviewed, jobs were 
grouped into categories, classes were estab- 
lished and class specifications were written. 
Salary schedules for major university, college 
and public libraries in the country and for 
all important libraries in California were 
studied. 

There were two sub-professional classes— 
Senior Library Assistant and Principal Li- 
brary Assistant—and four professional li- 
brarian classes—Librarian I, II, III and 
IV. In 1947 the total salary spread for Li- 
brarians I through IV ranged from $2,400 
to $5,400 per year. The current total salary 
spread for the same classes is $4,980 to 
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$10,344. There is also an Assistant Librar- 
ian class used at the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campus libraries. The University 
Librarian class is under academic jurisdic- 
tion and is used for the head librarian of 
each campus library. This change points out 
the fact that even though most positions 
continue to be classified in the same num- 
ber of classes, there has been an adjustment 
of salary ranges to reflect the general salary 
situation. 

Each librarian class currently has a five- 
step salary range, except the Librarian II 
class, which has six steps. To illustrate what 
is meant by steps, Librarian I starts at 
$4,980; the salary range for the class con- 
sists of five salary steps, each representing 
approximately a five per cent increase— 
$4,980, $5,232, $5,496, $5,772 and $6,060. 

The University pay policy provides that 
increases are granted to employees in li- 
brarian classes, as well as to most other 
employees, annually on the employee's an- 
niversary date on the basis of satisfactory 
performance. There is a policy provision for 
additional increases on the basis of meritori- 
ous performance, but limitation of funds has 
curtailed this policy. There is also another 
type of increase—that granted when an em- 
ployee is promoted to a higher level class or 
when the position held by an employee is 
reviewed and determined to warrant classifi- 
cation in a higher class. The normal increase 
in these instances is five per cent or an in- 
crease to the minimum of the higher class, 
whichever is the greater. 

The University at this time is undertaking 
a study to determine what changes may be 
appropriate in the current library classifica- 
tion and pay structure. Since the plan was 
put into effect in 1946, there have been 
significant changes in the libraries on all of 
the University campuses. For example, in 
1946 the Berkeley campus library had a col- 
lection of 1,236,000 volumes and a staff of 
70 professional librarians, and the UCLA li- 
brary had 548,000 volumes and a staff of 47 
professional librarians. Berkeley now has 
2,500,000 volumes, and UCLA has 1,500,- 
000. Collections at the libraries on the other 
campuses at Davis, Riverside, Santa Barbara, 
San Francisco and San Diego have also 
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shown a great increase. As of June 30, 1960, 
the total volumes of all campus libraries 
numbered 4,730,000, and there were 340 
professional librarians plus sub-professional 
library assistants and clerical employees. 

In reviewing the class and salary struc- 
ture of the librarian classes at the University, 
many aspects must be considered concerning 
the various libraries, such as number of vol- 
umes, size of staff, the nature of the collec- 
tion, the type of clientele using it, the use 
made of the collection and the specialties 
involved. The many library activities must 
also be considered—personnel management, 
public relations, selection, acquisition, cata- 
loging, circulation, reference and physical 
upkeep of materials. Job information must 
be brought up to date, and organizational 
charts must be reviewed. We will be con- 
sidering whether or not the growth and in- 
creasing complexity of library activities war- 
rant more classes within the librarian series. 
Too many levels, of course, mean there will 
be more borderline cases; too few levels, 
however, result in there not being significant 
pay recognition for jobs that differ in dif- 
ficulty and degree of responsibility. 

After the class structure is determined, we 


will be concerned with proper pricing of the 
jobs. It will be necessary to make compari- 
sons with positions and salaries for librar- 
ians employed by the State of California in 
the State Library and State College libraries, 
for other librarians in California and for li- 
brarians at other universities in the United 
States. Internal comparisons, the basic clas- 
sification and pay structure for nonacademic 
employees of the University and the funds 
available for changes will also affect the 
ultimate action taken. 

Pricing of jobs is not a static situation. 
Jobs change, pay levels change and job 
values change, so maintenance and alterations 
are necessary. 

Many librarians no doubt read the cartoon 
strip, “Peanuts.” Charlie Brown one day 
recently announced to one of his friends, ‘‘I 
always take a book out of the library during 
National Library Week. It does something 
for their morale. Librarians like to feel 
needed.” I have found that circulation of 
books alone does not result in librarians feel- 
ing needed. The pay check, the pricing of 
the job, seems to have an effect on a librar- 
ian’s morale just as it does on the morale of 
all who work for a living. 


How One Company Describes 
And Pays Librarians 


MARIAN G. LECHNER, Librarian 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


OUR YEARS AGO the library of the Con- 
| pe General Life Insurance Company 
moved into a new building, which is still re- 
garded as one of the foremost office buildings 
in the United States. It was the perfect time 
to weed and rearrange the entire collection, to 
establish new procedures, to develop a li- 
brary that would be as streamlined and mod- 
ern, yet attractive and efficient, as the new 
building itself. 

The library staff consists of the librarian, 
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an assistant to the librarian, a library clerk I, 
a library clerk II and a part-time high school 
girl. We have tried various combinations of 
people and jobs. At one time we had six 
full-time people—two professionals and four 
clerks. This wasn’t too successful; the com- 
bination we have now seems to be a winning 
one. 


Job Description 

I shall anaiyze the job description of the 
librarian in relation to the salary administra- 
tion program at Connecticut General. After 
a number of interviews with the incumbent 
and the supervisor, the job analyst prepares 
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a job description, which describes the pur- 
pose of the job, outlines the duties and de- 
termines the requirements of the job in each 
of the following nine factors: 1) education 
or basic knowledge; 2) experience; 3) 
judgment; 4) responsibility; 5) contacts 
with others; 6) attention and dexterity; 7) 
working conditions; 8) character of super- 
vision; and 9) scope of supervision. It has 
been the Job Evaluation Committee’s prac- 
tice to write up the job as it would normally 
be performed and leave the differences that 
pertain to the individual to merit rating. 

My position description form reads as fol- 
lows: 


GENERAL PURPOSE OF LIBRARIAN: To operate the 
Company Library including business, law and rec- 
reational sections. To make available to company 
executives and employees published information 
to assist them in carrying out their company func- 
tions. To plan acquisition of books, periodicals 
and other library material, including recorded 
music; to recommend library policies; and to su- 
pervise staff. 


REGULAR DUTIES 


1. Selects books, periodicals and other material to 
be added to Library, aiming to select the best 
from a mass of literature, through appraisal of 
book reports, discussion with company personnel 
or other Librarians, review of book itself, and 
relying upon knowledge of publishers, book re- 
ports and authors. Anticipates needs of depart- 
ments on new developments, new products, trends 
and periodic demand. 

2. Provides answers to a great variety of questions 
of executives and employees in Home Office and 
Field. This normally requires the selective furnish- 
ing of reference material, analyzing or summariz- 
ing such material and frequently requires research. 
Catalogues and develops systems for maintaining 
library materials in such a way as to facilitate 
searching. 

3. Keeps all employees informed of services of 
Library, stimulates its use for direct business pur- 
poses and encourages individual development of 
employees through suggested reading and use of 
Library. 

4. Recommends policy including budget for Li- 
brary, and has responsibility under only general 
guidance for developing all procedures to carry out 
policy. 

5. Has full responsibility for planning the organi- 
zation of Library. Develops, trains, appraises and 
supervises staff of three full-time and one part- 
time employees. 

6. Selects and maintains recreation library includ- 
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ing: a) music library including “Music in Gen- 
eral” (Our noon-time music program) ; b) lending 
library of popular reading material. 


Evaluation Factors 


Nine job evaluation factors are listed on 
the reverse of this form. In a large space on 
the left side of the form, the job analyst de- 
termines the requirements of the job for 
each of the factors. Under EDUCATION OR 
Basic KNOWLEDGE is this statement: 


A professional librarian is expected to have an 
A.B. degree plus a Master of Science in Library 
Service, a one-year post graduate course. Equiva- 
lent to 5 years of college. 


A similar definitive statement is made for 
each factor: 


EXPERIENCE: Must have practical experience in 
library organization, evaluating purchases and in 
supervising personnel, must have a general under- 
standing of insurance operations, and be skilled 
in public relations. 5 to 7 years practical back- 
ground. 

JUDGMENT: Judgment is required in anticipating 
needs of executives and employees and in selecting 
materials so that information is available when 
wanted. Judgment is required for planning meth- 
ods and organization of Library, in promoting li- 
brary services and in selective reference work. 
RESPONSIBILITY: The over-all effectiveness of li- 
brary service is involved. The job has responsibility 
for making available accurately facts and results of 
outside research as needed in forming decisions. 
Much costly research within the Company is elim- 
inated by knowledge of identical research carried 
on elsewhere which is furnished our people by the 
librarian. 

CONTACTS WITH OTHERS: Daily contacts with com- 
pany officials and employees, in Home Office and 
Field furnishing information and promoting use 
of library services. Regular contacts with other 
librarians furnishing and obtaining information. 
ATTENTION AND DEXTERITY: Normal 

WorKING ConpiITIONS: Normal 

CHARACTER OF SUPERVISION: Supervises section 
of 4, completing merit ratings and handling train- 
ing and disciplinary problems. 

SCOPE OF SUPERVISION: 4 


Job Rating 


After the description is shown both to the 
supervisor and to the incumbent, it is sent to 
the Position Evaluation Committee for rat- 
ing. Both the supervisor and the job analyst 
are invited to this meeting to clarify points. 
A numerical degree is assigned to each factor 
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by comparing the requirements of the job 
with the written and established standards 
for the factors. These requirements are gen- 
eral measurement standards, and all factors 
do not have the same value in measuring the 
over-all worth of the job. They therefore 
have been weighted by assigning points to 
each degree in each factor. For example, in 
this particular job, Factor I (Education or 
Basic Knowledge) has been assigned 5. Vari- 
ous other degrees in this factor are 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, 6, 64. 

Degree 5 states that the educational re- 
quirements for this job are: “Broad knowl- 
edge of a general technical field such as ac- 
counting, finance, business administration or 
working knowledge of many broad fields. 
Equivalent to four years’ college.” Degree 6 
states, ‘Broad knowledge of an advanced 
and specialized field. Usually equivalent to 
2 years of post-graduate work. Associate 
actuary.” Degree 614 is for a lawyer or Fel- 
low of the Actuarial Society. It can be seen 
that the education or basic knowledge re- 
quirements for the Librarian fall most nearly 
in degree 5. 

Each degree has a point value, i.e., the 
fifth degree for Education has a point value 
of 100, while the fifth degree for Experience 
has a point value of 90 and a fourth degree 
for Judgment has a point value of 100. 
Corresponding points for the degrees thus 
assigned are posted and totalled. The total 
points indicate the position grade to which 
the job is assigned. The points in themselves 
carry no dollar value. They are used only to 
classify or place a position in a grade, and 
after having served this purpose they may 
be discarded. 

Each year on the incumbent's anniversary 
a position description is sent to the incum- 
bent and the incumbent’s supervisor for re- 
view. In this way changes are regularly 
brought to the attention of the Evaluation 
Committee and are reflected in the new posi- 
tion description. 

The position of Librarian has been deter- 
mined as job grade 12. Other typical jobs 
in grade 12 are Underwriter; Supervisor, 
Legal Settlement; Supervisor, Mathematical 
and Accounting Division, Reinsurance; Su- 
pervisor, Rates, Actuarial Department; Su- 
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pervisor, Closing Division, Mortgage and 
Real Estate; Chief Programmer, Data Proc- 
essing. 


Standards of Performance 


Two years ago at the SLA Convention in 
Atlantic City we had a meeting on the de- 
termination of standards. I think the people 
in personnel management are going to be 
talking more and more about standards of 
performance in connection with performance 
rating and salary administration. For instance, 
our supervisor's manual says, “A performance 
standard is a statement of conditions that 
will exist when a job is satisfactorily done.” 
It completes the statement, ‘This job will 
have been satisfactorily performed when the 
following results are obtained. . . . A per- 
formance standard emphasizes results; it 
makes the person accountable for the results 
of what he does. A job standard is not a 
job description. The standard will do more 
than list duties or procedures; it stresses 
results, in terms of how well, how many, 
how soon, and in what manner.’ At Con- 
necticut General performance standards have 
been established for Job Grades X and 
above. Here are the standards that have been 
prepared for the Librarian: 

This job will have been satisfactorily per- 
formed when: 


1. The library provides the material for essential 
research in the conduct of our business. 

2. The library provides reference service to assist 
in essential research. 

3. The library promotes its services so that em- 
ployees look to it for assistance. 

4. An attractive appearance is maintained. 

5. Reasonable budgets are submitted and observed. 
6. Educational material for staff is available and 
its use promoted. 

7. Recreational services are popular and efficiently 
operated. 


Merit Rating 


On the merit rating form these perform- 
ance standards can be applied to evaluate 
both performance and results. In the left 
column, the supervisor doing the rating lists 
each of the performance standards. The em- 
ployee’s performance is rated against each 
standard for that job using the criteria: 1) 
inadequate; 2) slightly deficient; 3) satis- 
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factory; 4) clearly exceeds standards; and 
5) outstanding. 

Predicted future progress in the job is in- 
dicated in the right-hand column; and again 
progress is rated against the standards for 
the job by applying the scale. On the reverse 
of the form the employee is rated for his 
potential and capacity for growth within 
the company. This procedure removes merit 
rating from the realm of personality influ- 
ence, and it becomes an objective analysis 
both for the supervisor and the employee. 

Empioyees through Job Grade IX are 
rated on attendance, quality of work, volume 
and teamwork. Merit ratings for clerical 
employees are prepared about two months 
before the anniversary date. On the form 
used for this merit rating, ratings may be 
1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. Rating 3 is Satisfactory or 
Normal (50 per cent of our employees fall 
in this level), 4 is Excellent or Above Aver- 
age (36 per cent of our employees fall in 
this level), 5 is Outstanding (10 per cent 
are in this level) ; the remaining are deficient 
or on probation. 

Most individuals are composed of strong 
and weak traits. Merit ratings reflect this in 
the comments of the supervisor. The numer- 
ical figure for an employee’s merit rating 
largely determines the amount of his annual 
increase. Let me repeat, it is Connecticut 
General practice to write up the job as it is 
actually performed and leave the differences 
that pertain to the individual incumbent to 
merit rating. 

Salary ranges for each job grade are estab- 
lished after a thorough review of salaries 
paid among insurance companies and all in- 
dustries in the community. Job descriptions 
are the basis for this comparison. 


Other Library Positions 

The Assistant to Librarian is job grade 
VII (a position that assumes a high school 
diploma and at least four years’ experience 
in the job). The incumbent is responsible 
for all the ordering and accounting proce- 
dures as well as doing some of the reference 
work. Other jobs in this grade are Team- 
captain; Senior Reviewer, Income Settle- 
ment; Senior Tax Clerk; Policy Loan 
Checker. 
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The Library Clerk I is a job grade IV (a 
position that assumes a high school diploma 
and an aptitude for numbers or manual dex- 
terity). Her duties in the library are mainly 
typing catalog cards after a sample card has 
been prepared, preparing routine correspond- 
ence and maintaining back files of period- 
icals. Other jobs in this grade are Secretarial 
Trainee, Key-Punch Operator, Clerk-typist. 

Library Clerk II is a job grade III (as- 
sumes neither formal education nor train- 
ing). In our library this person checks in 
periodicals, routes thera from a_ prepared 
list and works at the circulation desk. This 
is a routine clerical job throughout the com- 
pany. The part-time high school girl is not 
classified, but she shelves books, sends out 
over-due notices, straightens the shelves and 
so on. 


Library Program 


Even with a personnel management pro- 
gram as advanced as Connecticut General’s, 
it is difficult to measure the jobs in the li- 
brary. Libraries have no tangible, clear-cut 
identifiable product to which a yardstick can 
be applied—our traffic is with ideas. But our 


program of performance standards has made 
great strides in establishing measurable re- 
sults. 

Let me sum up our library program: 


1. The library is a purposeful activity that 
meshes into the total goals of the company. 

2. The librarian’s job is defined and evalu- 
ated in terms of its worth to the company 
and the purpose for which the library is 
intended. 

3. The librarian’s skills, knowledge and 
technology necessary to accomplish these re- 
sults and achieve these objectives are meas- 
ured. 

4. Performance standards have been estab- 
lished to clarify objectives so that both man- 
agement and librarian know what is to be 
accomplished so we can coordinate our efforts. 
5. We also read ‘‘Peanuts.”’ I remember very 
well the strip where Charlie Brown says that 
librarians like to feel needed. Miss Everett 
says that they also like to be paid. I agree 
with both of them. 
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The What, When, Where, Why and 
How of a “Profession” 


DEAN HOWARD L. MARTIN, School of Business Administration 
Golden Gate College, San Francisco, California 


poner ‘‘profes- 
sion’’ has never 
seemed necessary as long 
as it is confined to the 
three learned professions 
—medicine, law and the- 
ology. Only in the pres- 
ent century have numerous other groups 
claimed professional status, incidentally to 
the disgust of the learned professions, and 
with these claims has arisen the need of 
some means of differentiating the profession 
from the nonprofession. 

Certainly the profession and its definition 
change over the years. Nevertheless a pro- 
fession must have certain attributes if it is 
to be classed as one. It must be based on a 
body of specialized and complex knowledge 
not easily attainable. The practice must be of 
vital importance to the client and society, 
and the practitioner must enjoy the respect 
of the community. It must be organized, and 
the association must enforce a formal code 
of ethics, which may also be enforced by the 
state. The organized association and the state 
must require evidence of formal training or 
education in the body of knowledge identi- 
fied with the profession and must have the 
right to test that knowledge and its applica- 
tion. The profession must place the interests 
of the client and the public above the imme- 
diate interests of the practitioner. Its prac- 
titioners must be paid directly for their 
services either by individuals or by a group. 
Finally, admission to practice and the right 
to continue is the concern of and in direct 
control of society itself. 

In recent years many groups have sought 
professional status, as specialized bodies of 
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knowledge have become necessary to work 
in their fields. Among these late comers are 
teaching, accounting, dentistry, veterinary 
science, engineering, writing, publishing, 
nursing and many others including, of 
course, library science. In very recent years, 
certain segments of business, perhaps led by 
the accountants, have attempted to establish 
professional standards and define certain 
areas of knowledge necessary for the practi- 
tioner. These lack attributes previously men- 
tioned for professional standing, but cer- 
tainly the time is long past when the word 
“profession” could be made to apply to only 
the three learned professions. 

The extreme complexity of business has 
made establishing professional standards 
difficult. Of course the fact that business has 
never commanded the respect accorded a 
profession, hasn't helped. 

The difficulty of complexity is surmount- 
able. Medicine is a very complex thing too, 
but over the years the term “medicine” has 
come to mean everything connected with the 
art of healing, and the profession of medi- 
cine has narrowed to include the practice 
and activities of the doctor. Surrounding 
him are many other activities not necessarily 
a part of the profession—hospital adminis- 
tration, X-ray technicians, nursing, dietetics 
and dieticians, research scientists and others. 
But the professional man is the doctor, and 
the specialized body of knowledge acquired 
and practiced by him is that body of knowl- 
edge necessary to the profession. 

An example of a complex business is in- 
surance. It has far too much scope for a 
single profession. It cuts across many pro- 
fessional lines as well as other business lines. 
The business employs doctors to examine 
applicants for life insurance, to pass upon 
life insurance applications, to staff rehabilita- 
tion centers for injured workmen. Ask one 
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of these men what his profession is and he 
will invariably reply “doctor” and not “in- 
surance man.” The business employs attor- 
neys ‘to-defiend..cases, to prosecute others, to 
draw up contracts, to give legal advice. These 
men are attorneys and not insurance men. 
The business employs C.P.A.’s, actuaries, en- 
gineers and investment experts too, but they 
don’t identify themselves as insurance men. 
Insurance companies have public relations 
sections, libraries, educational departments, 
personnel departments, printing plants, cafe- 
terias, property managers and many others 
that are not per se a part of “insurance.” 

So, to identify the professional business 
man, or the man who should be interested in 
becoming a professional business man, we 
must eliminate all those necessary but sub- 
sidiary activities that surround the business 
but are not a part of it by narrow definition. 


Professional Attributes of a Business 

What can be said on the positive profes- 
sional side for insurance, an example of 
business, as a whole? It is based on a body 
of specialized and complex knowledge not 
easily attainable. The practice of insurance 
is of vital importance to the client and to 
society. It is assumed that the insurance 
practitioner enjoys as much respect in the 
community as any other business man. 

It has been mentioned that the profession 
must be organized and the association must 
enforce a formal code of ethics, which may 
also be enforced by the state as is true in 
medicine and law. In the United States there 
are only two insurance societies that demand 
knowledge for membership and that have 
established a professional code of ethics. 
These are the Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters and the Society of Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters. Compared 
with the number of people employed in the 
insurance business, these two societies have 
a pitifully small membership. In addition to 
the two so-called professional societies, there 
are many other associations connected with 
insurance, many with high-sounding codes 
of ethics, but those are principally sales or- 
ganizations with no enforcement machinery. 

Another criterion demands that the or- 
ganized association and the state must re- 
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quire evidence of formal training or educa- 
tion in the body of knowledge identified 
with the profession and must have the right 
to test that knowledge and its application. 
The two professional societies do demand 
evidence of education of a relatively high 
order in insurance, and of a somewhat lesser 
attainment in certain other forms of business 
administration. Both, however, require only 
a weak high school diploma as a prerequisite 
for taking the examinations leading to the 
designations. Whether or not the passing of 
the examinations themselves shows evidence 
of long and formal training in the body of 
knowledge necessary to the profession of in- 
surance is another question. 

Another of the criteria of the professional 
group, mentioned previously is that its prac- 
titioners must be paid directly for their 
services either by individual clients or by a 
group. In medicine and law down through 
history this has been the most effective means 
for society to police the professions. Society 
has always believed that the profession must 
place the interests of the client and the pub- 
lic above the immediate interests of the 
practitioner. The most effective way to im- 
pose this control is to pay the practitioner 
directly and to cease paying him if he ceases 
to act in the common interest or if he places 
his own interests above those of the client. 

Admission to practice the profession and 
the right to continue is the concern of and 
in direct control of society itself. This is 
probably the most important criterion of all. 
In the final analysis, society itself will de- 
cide which vocations will be classed as pro- 
fessions and will interest itself in standards 
of training for the profession, examination 
of candidates, ethics of the practitioners and 
standards needed for continuation in practice. 


Professional Attributes of a Manager 

Look at the insurance business from quite 
another direction in this matter of profes- 
sional standards. In recent years there has 
been a real attempt to establish business it- 
self as a profession, and these attempts are 
worth a look. The concept of the profes- 
sional manager and professional manage- 
ment has grown with the gradual replace- 
ment of the owner as a manager. Many 
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companies have become too large and com- 
plex for the owners to continue in the man- 
agement function. For the benefit of the 
stockholders, and under the general direction 
of the board of directors, the professional 
manager has assumed control. Terry* says 
‘the time is rapidly approaching when merely 
the application of common sense and normal 
intelligence will be insufficient to meet the 
full needs of managing the whole or a part of 
an enterprise. Knowledge of the management 
process will be needed along with the skill 
in applying it effectively in individual sit- 
uations.” 

American colleges have attempted to pro- 
duce an all-round professional manager who 
would be at home in any business situation 
not calling for one of the more rigid special- 
izations like accounting or actuarial science. 
This has been done in recognition of the 
fact that the importance of the professional 
manager will increase, the trend toward the 
separation of ownership and management 
will continue, and a concept of trusteeship 
will modify the traditional view of the man- 
ager as representative solely of ownership. 

As presently constituted, the standards 
call for a background in the liberal arts 
with a broad education in business, includ- 
ing human relations and personnel manage- 
ment, accounting and financial management, 
business law, marketing and sales, production 
management, and economic and statistical 
processes important to business and its en- 
vironment. Educational standards vary among 
colleges but there are basically two types of 
programs. Harvard and Stanford typify one 
approach that demands, with some excep- 
tions, a four-year education in the liberal 
arts plus two years of graduate study in busi- 
ness administration. The more common pro- 
gram demands 50 to 60 units of liberal arts 
with a major in business administration on 
the undergraduate level, with a one-year 
graduate program in advanced business ad- 
ministration subjects. 

Terry* says this about the modern concept 
of management: 


“For the past several decades a trend toward 


* Terry, George R. Principles of Management, 
rev. ed. Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 1956. 
p. 12. 
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greater social and ethical obligations on the part 
of managers has taken place. This is due, in part, 
to the increasing realization of the interdependency 
of economical, social, and political forces; to the 
greater recognition that group human efforts are 
made effective by good management; and to the 
performing of management in keeping with ac- 
ceptable moral standards. 

“Management, by its very nature, implies social 
and ethical considerations. In the final analysis, the 
whole being of most management exists for the 
betterment of human beings. Through management 
the supplying of socially desirable products and 
services at attractive prices provides employment 
and contributes to the physical welfare and better- 
ment of people. In addition, the manager followed 
by those doing the management work is scruti- 
nized; that is, the managers’ moral behavior and 
conduct in performing their specialized work are 
evaluated in terms of what is desirable and what is 
not. Also, in many respects, the ‘culture concept’ 
and semantics are two growing mental tools which 
the manager is using more and more advanta- 
geously in his work. The majority of successful 
managers today utilize dependable knowledge, ef- 
fort, skill, and understanding of humanics. Better 
employees and better citizens are synonymous. This 
criterion is accepted and heartily endorsed by mod- 
ern managers.” 

Most of the new-found professions lack 
one of the important ingredients for pro- 
fessional status. They are maintained by an 
employer who pays them for practicing their 
professions. For this reason they are more 
than somewhat at the beck and call of said 
employer, and it is not improbable that in 
many cases the employer sets the standards 
under which the professional will practice. 
If he doesn’t like these standards he can 
quit, but he then must find another em- 
ployer. It is true that the professional man- 
ager at the top level in the major corporation 
is quite free of domination by his employer. 
A small segment of the education profession 
too, the members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, through their 
code of academic freedom, have to a certain 
extent freed themselves from domination by 
their employers. Few other groups have been 
able to do so unless the law took a hand. 

More and more the colleges of business 
administration are seeking to make business 
an increasingly effective institution within 
the democratic system, and they are becom- 
ing a positive force in the development of 
the institution of business. 
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The Importance of Professionalism 
For the Special Librarian 


MARJORIE GRIFFIN, Head Librarian 


ASD and Research Library, IBM Corporation, San Jose, California 


HEN WE THINK of 
WV a professional we 
think of a mature person 
with specialized skills, 
plus a distinctive attitude 
toward applying those 
skills. This attitude stems 
from a personal integrity 
revealed in a honesty and sincerity in the ful- 
fillment of duties. Integrity is measured by 
personal standards of service—the extra 
quarter mile or quarter inch, whatever the 
yardstick—carrying the professional beyond 
the expected. To be successful, everyone 
must have this intangible personal integrity ; 
in essence, he must uphold Shakespeare in 
the statement, “to thine own self be true.” 
Maturity is that quality that manifests it- 
self in stability—the ability to stay with a 
job; in perseverance; in the ability to make 
decisions and abide by them, with wisdom to 
change if an error in judgment is obvious; in 
flexibility—the willingness to cooperate with 
others and ability to compromise without 
regret when it is necessary; in imagination— 
the ability to project thinking beyond the 
immediate scene to a long-range viewpoint, 
and with this perspective, maintain a proper 
sense of proportion relative to the impor- 
tance of each decision. The development of 
these personal attributes will inevitably be 
carried through in our working relationships, 
deepening our sense of service and strength- 
ening the standards requisite for a respected 
profession. 
Francis Bacon once said, “I hold every 
man a debtor to his profession.” The chem- 
ist, the physicist, the engineer, the librarian 


before the 


Paper presented on May 30, 1961, 
Chapter Employment Chairmen, at the 52nd An- 
nual Convention of Special Libraries Association 
in San Francisco, California, as part of a panel 


discussion on “The Importance of Professional- 


ism.” 
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all have certain professional responsibilities 
in common, once they have attained profes- 
sional standing. They are obligated to up- 
hold the standards learned during their 
training and those fostered by their profes- 
sional associations. Professional integrity 
leads each person to require of himself 
standards of performance commensurate with 
his qualifications. It is necessary to cultivate 
a sense of professional loyalty. It is one’s re- 
sponsibility to progress in his chosen pro- 
fession, to attain technical competence and 
to grow on the job; he must be alert to pro- 
fessional trends by reading widely, by join- 
ing professional societies and attending their 
meetings; otherwise he is delinquent in his 
professional responsibilities. Such a person 
has a duty to contribute to his profession and 
to expand the total knowledge. It is, in fact, 
his self-acknowledged responsibility to so- 
ciety. Yet another individual responsibility is 
in recruiting; the profession must be re- 
plenished by active young people. Enthusiasm 
for one’s profession should be carried be- 
yond the normal work load; such enthusiasm 
will then attract others who will be chal- 
lenged by the satisfactions offered. 

The special librarian shares with other 
professionals who work in business and in- 
dustrial organizations a dual /oyalty—alle- 
giance to his profession and allegiance to 
his company. The special library is company- 
oriented; the nature and size of its collec- 
tion may require that traditional ways of 
library organization be discarded or modified 
for the sake of expediency. Compromises 
must be made, but the attitude of a special 
librarian will consistently be service-centered. 

The librarian, in establishing library regu- 
lations and procedures, must be adaptable 
and learn to work from the total viewpoint 
of the organization. Management has this 
over-all viewpoint, so the librarian must 
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widen his perspective and learn to give and 
take. In this way, management and the li- 
brarian can work together to set standards of 
service. The willingness of the librarian to 
adapt his library services to be compatible 
with company policies determines the suc- 
cess or failure of the library. Management on 
its part will profit from the high standards 
of service of its librarian. Quality service 
cannot be measured by statistics, but it will 
inevitably contribute directly and indirectly 
to the achievement of the company goal. 

A profession is only as good as the worth 
of its members. It is up to each one of us to 
set and meet the highest standards of efh- 
ciency, and as members of this organization, 


to develop attitudes of service which will 
reflect the high standards to which we com- 
mit ourselves. Surely we can have no loftier 
aim than the familiar quotation, “And by 
their works, ye shall know them.” 
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Library Technology Project Report 


GLADYS T. PIEZ, Senior Editorial Assistant 


Library Technology Project, American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 


HE APRIL issue of Special Libraries* 
gj igual an article which describes the 
purpose, areas of operation and some of the 
programs of the ALA Library Technology 
Project. The Project is very glad to accept 
the editor's invitation to report further on 
its activities to members of the Special Li- 
braries Association in the January, April and 
October issues of their journal each year. 
This, the first of such reports, covers prog- 
ress since April. 


Fire Study 

A comprehensive investigation of the 
problems of fire and insurance protection of 
library resources, conducted by Gage-Bab- 
cock & Associates, consulting engineers, is 
near completion. At its conclusion, a manual 
will be published incorporating the findings 
of the inquiry, as well as recommendations 
and criteria for fire protection of both old 
and new construction. A model fire insurance 
policy for libraries is also expected to result. 


Systems Study 

The systems study of methods and equip- 
ment for reproducing catalog cards has been 
completed. It was conducted by George Fry 


* Special Libraries, vol. 52, no. 4, April 1961, p. 
183-4. 
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& Associates, the management firm which 
made the recent study of circulation control 
systems. The report of the results, planned 
for early publication, will include informa- 
tion on card reproduction processes, repro- 
duction equipment and materials, guides to 
the selection of reproduction procedures and 
suggestions for increasing the efficiency of 
reproduction equipment. 


Testing 


The most important testing program un- 
dertaken by the Library Technology Project 
is that recently completed by William R. 
Hawken on methods and equipment for 
copying bound materials. A full report on 
this project is scheduled for publication late 
in 1961. 

Two testing projects are being conducted 
for LTP by Foster D. Snell, Inc. One is de- 
signed to identify better adhesives for use in 
adhering paper or cloth labels to a variety 
of bookbinding materials. The second project 
will evaluate protective film coatings. Actual 
use produces damage to microfilm, motion 
picture film and film strips, and one of the 
major causes of damage is abrasion of the 
film’s emulsion. Recently a number of prod- 
ucts have been developed in an effort to 
provide some degree of scratch resistance to 
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such films. The current project is designed 
to determine whether these products offer 
sufficient protection to film to make them 
worth the cost, whether they can be applied 
successfully in libraries or must be applied 
by a commercial establishment, and whether 
the life of the film so treated is adversely af- 
fected. This project will take about ten 
months to finish. 

A report on the permanence and durabil- 
ity of certain catalog card stocks should be 
ready by late fall. This testing project was 
conducted by W. J. Barrow, document re- 
storer at the Virginia State Library. 

Recently approved are testing programs in 
the following fields: methods and equip- 
ment for producing full-size copy from 
microfilm, library-type record players and 


typewriters. 


Research and Development 


A project to produce a better, more dura- 
ble board for archival containers, suggested 
by and to be carried on in cooperation with 
the Public Archives Commission of Dela- 
ware, was approved in August. 

Further refinements may be made to the 
Little Giant self-charging machine which 
was built originally during the circulation 
control study. 

Information about the new device for 
preparing book labels, produced for LTP by 
Battelle Memorial Institute and shown at 
the ALA conference in Cleveland in July, 
will appear in the January 1962 issue of 
Special Libraries. 


Standardization 


A report, entitled Development of Per- 
formance Standards for Library Binding, 
Phase I, was published in July and may be 
purchased from LTP for $1 a copy. Phase 
II of the project, to start this fall, will de- 
velop the new performance standards identi- 
fied during the first phase and the methods 
by which they can be tested and evaluated. 


Information Service 


As results are obtained from testing, 
standards, research and development and 
systems projects, LTP is able to provide 
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authoritative answers on a greater number of 
subjects. Members of SLA who would like 
information in any of these areas should 
send their requests to the Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Automatic Photo Copier 


The Anken Chemical & Film Corporation, 
Newton, New Jersey, the Ozalid Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, John- 
son City, New York, and Photek, Inc., Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, have announced a 
fully automatic machine that copies any 
original up to 11 inches wide and to lengths 
of 150 feet. The copier automatically turns 
itself on when an original is fed into it, 
makes the exposure, adjusts itself to the 
length of the original, trims the positive and 
delivers a developed flat and dry print. It 
produces four copies a minute and turns it- 
self off. The machine is marketed under the 
name ‘“Amptomatic,” and ‘‘Transcopy Auto- 
matic,” “Cormac 600,’ and “Contura Ex- 
ecutive” by the four marketing subsidiaries 
of Anken; “Transfer-a-matic’’ by Ozalid; 
and the ““Consecutor” by Photek. 





Reprinted from MODERN OFFICE Procedures, copy- 
right 1961 by The Industrial Publishing Corporation 
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Planning the New Library: 
The Mead Corporation Library 


ANN L. HOWARD, Librarian 
The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio 


sho LIBRARY for The Mead Corporation, 
one of the oldest in the paper industry, 
was organized in 1930 as part of the re- 
search department at Chillicothe, Ohio. The 
Mead Corporation, one of the ten largest 
manufacturers of paper and board, has 38 
operations in 30 cities located in 16 states. 
Its headquarters are in Dayton, Ohio. In 
April 1961, The Mead Corporation dedi- 
cated new additions to its $4,500,000 Re- 
search Center at Chillicothe. Occupying en- 
tirely new quarters in the Research Center, 
and with facilities for seating 35 people, is 
the corporation library. 

Information concerning the libraries within 
the paper industry is not readily available, 
since there are no published studies in this 


field. In view of the lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the libraries within the paper in- 
dustry, and to aid on long range planning 
for Mead’s future requirements, visits were 
made, in the winter of 1958-59, to the li- 
braries of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, International Paper Company, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Scott Paper 
Company, St. Regis Paper Company and 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. A 
detailed report was written analyzing and 
comparing the libraries, and the data secured 
was most helpful in planning the new library 
for The Mead Corporation. 

The library serves the entire corporation, 
and during 1960 handled approximately 
1,000 requests for service from the divisions 


Research Photography, Mead Corp. 


Charging desk is in center of library near book stacks and within view of professional staff. 
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located outside Chillicothe. Two weekly 
bulletins, which circulate internally, are a 
popular information service of the library: 
1) New Developments is an abstract bulle- 
tin covering new materials, equipment and 
processes that have been described in the 
periodicals, and 2) Library Bulletin is a list- 
ing of new books, pamphlets, translations 
and company technical reports that have 
been processed each week by the library staff. 
Included also is a brief listing of the more 
pertinent periodical articles culled from cur- 
rent journals. One hundred and seventy cop- 
ies of both bulletins are distributed. 

The library is located in the east wing of 
the second floor, which houses 39 labora- 
tories and offices. The entire Research Center 
covers a total of 109,135 square feet and is 
a complex of research laboratories, pilot 
plants, tools and equipment to serve the 
needs of Mead’s 38 plants. Everything from 
test tubes, on one hand, to a computer, an 
electron microscope and two full-fledged 
models of paper machines, on the other, is 
available as tools for the 200 scientists and 
technicians to use in their investigations. 
The buildings, of Georgian architecture, are 
in keeping with Chillicothe’s historical 
aureole. They were designed by Lorenz and 
Williams, Dayton, Ohio. The first building 
for the Center was constructed in 1952, and 
two major additions have been necessary. 

The new rectangular library occupies 
3,360 square feet. Mobilwalls, by Virginia 
Metal Products, form two offices, a work- 
room and a documents room. Several of the 
Mobilwalls have clear glass windows for 
supervisory purposes, and the partitions are 
continued to the ceiling for privacy. There 
are individually controlled air conditioning 
units and a suspended acoustical tile ceiling 
with flush mounted fluorescent fixtures. The 
library has wall-to-wall, wool, two-tone beige 
tweed Archibald Holmes’ carpeting in all 
areas except the workroom and documents 
room, where there is marbelized beige vinyl 
tile. 

In 1952, when the library was moved 
into the new Research Center, all new furni- 
ture in wood was purchased from Globe- 
Wernicke. The wood finish was Palomino, 
one of the light birch finishes. This existing 
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library furniture has been used in the new 
library along with new furniture, in a nat- 
ural birch finish, purchased from the Library 
Bureau of Remington Rand. 

Double swinging doors, which have glass 
tops lead into the library from the corridor. 
To the left of the main entrance is the cur- 
rent periodical area where 250 periodical 
titles are displayed on slanting, wood shelv- 
ing. From one to 20 copies of titles are re- 
ceived depending upon the demand for 
circulation. Regular periodical circulation, by 
means of routing slips, is provided the Re- 
search Center staff members. Similar period- 
ical service is extended to the neighboring 
mill division and to other corporate offices 
located in Chillicothe. Periodical circulation 
for 1960 was 50,000. Ten foreign language 
journals are received. There are 15 different 
foreign language proficiencies among the 
Research Center staff members, and there is 
an active translating program. 

The slanting periodical shelving lines 
three walls, and there are three square-round 
reading tables in the area. The tables are of 
the Library Bureau of Remington Rand 
Trend line and have birch-grain Formica 
tops. There are four armchairs, manufac- 
tured by the W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co., of 
Ranger design, at each table. They are up- 
holstered in top grain leather in sulphur, 
persimmon, saddle tan and coronation blue. 
The armchair colors are mixed at each table 
and throughout the rest of the library. 

Two walls of the periodical area are 
painted turquoise; the coronation blue 
leather chairs match these walls exactly. The 
third wall, in beige, is one of the Mobilwalls 
of the librarian’s office. The two windows in 
the current periodical area are draped in a 
Schumacher print with antique navigational 
logs and instruments. They pick up the 
colors used in the leather armchairs and go 
well with the Georgian design of the Re- 
search Center. Venetian blinds are also at 
the windows. 

The librarian’s office has two walls with 
clear glass windows permitting a view of the 
charging desk as well as the desk and card 
catalog in the documents room. Communica- 
tion between the offices of the librarian and 
the assistant librarian is by an intercom sys- 
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tem. One wall of the librarian’s office is 
turquoise, and the other walls are beige. 
Persimmon and blue leather chairs are used. 

The documents room contains the corpo- 
ration’s file of 16,000 technical reports and 
the correspondence (or project) files for 
the Research Center. The technical reports 
are kept in a fireproof vault, on Remington 
Rand Library Bureau shelving for vertical 
filing. The correspondence is in filing cases, 
and there is a correspondence tray and stand 
that can be moved as needed. The 60-drawer, 
wooden, card catalog holds the author and 
subject cards for technical reports. The 
microfilm cabinet in the vault stores the 
rolls of internal technical information placed 
on film for security purposes. A 16mm 


Mobilwalls form office of 
assistant librarian and 
workroom. Counter-high 
vertical shelving holds 
pamphlet and trade 


catalog materials. 


Burroughs microfilm reader is in a corner of 
the documents room. The documents room 
is aqua, the filing cases beige; there is a 
round reading table with saddle tan leather 
chairs. 

Three carrel desks are located near the 
second, and outside, entrance into the li- 
brary. A rectangular reference table, with 
shelving along one side, holds the library's 
general encyclopedia and the Encyclopedia 
of Chemical Technology. A 4 x 5 foot 
turquoise bulletin board displays book jack- 
ets of new acquisitions and current issues of 
the two library publications. A Kardex inter- 
locking tube wall bracket for periodical 
holdings is on the wall beside the bulletin 
board. The walls in this area of the library 
are bone white. There is a round reading 
table with four chairs. 
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The charging desk is desk height and, 
like the reading tables, has a birch-grain 
Formica top. The dictionary stand and a 
second 60-drawer card catalog are nearby. 

Opposite the current periodical area, and 
to the right as the library is entered from 
the corridor, is a nine-foot display case for 
the library’s valuable collection of the Dard 
Hunter books on papermaking by hand. Mr. 
Hunter is the world’s authority on hand- 
made papers and their varied and primitive 
methods of manufacture. His travels have 
taken him all over the world as he investi- 
gated papermaking practices, collected dif- 
ferent types of primitive equipment and 
purchased unusual paper samples with which 
to illustrate his books. 


The volumes displayed on three well- 
lighted shelves were published in limited 
editions and are all printed on handmade 
paper. For several of the volumes Mr. 
Hunter designed the font of type, cast it 
and printed the books at his Mountain House 
Press in Chillicothe. The Dard Hunter books 
are the only rare books in the library. 

The office of the assistant librarian has 
two Mobilwalls of beige, with glass win- 
dows overlooking the charging desk and 
card catalog. Literature searching and other 
types of reference work are the responsibil- 
ity of the assistant librarian, so the office was 
placed near the corridor entrance. There are 
two walls in turquoise, and the chairs are of 
sulphur leather. 

The workroom is equipped with a labora- 
tory unit composed of six cupboards, stain- 
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less steel sink and a white Formica counter 
top. The Verifax Book Copier is located 
here. The beige cupboards hold supplies 
such as catalog cards and file folders. There 
is an eight-drawer Kardex cabinet for pe- 
riodical records on a sturdy Kardex table 
with a hinged front leaf. The cabinet and 
table are beige as are the filing cases. Two 
sections of gray metal book stacks hold ma- 
terials to be processed. Two walls are tur- 
quoise and two are beige. The two chairs are 
upholstered in sulphur and persimmon. 

Just outside the workroom door, and be- 
hind the 60-drawer card catalog, is a nine- 
foot section of double, counter-high shelving 
for vertical filing. One side is used for pam- 
phlets, the other for trade catalog materials. 
The counter top is of the birch-grain Formica. 

There are nine ten-section units of free- 
standing Globe-Wernicke gray metal book 
stacks and one five-section wall range in the 
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Current periodical 
area where 250 
periodical titles 


are available. 


. Research Photography, Mead Corp. 
book and bound periodical stack area. There 
are light birch wood end panels on the 
stacks facing the charging desk; gray metal 
end panels face the abstract bar. Each ten- 
section unit has a sliding reference shelf. 

There are no windows along the southern 
wall of the library. A 54-foot abstract bar, 
made entirely of birch-grain Formica, pro- 
vides a quiet study area, and the shelving 
above the bar holds the library's runs of 
Chemical Abstracts, the Abstract Bulletin of 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry and other 
indexes and abstracting services. Fluorescent 
lighting, below the first shelf, is individually 
controlled and adds to the usefulness of the 
area. The abstract bar was designed by Mr. 
A. E. Heierman, Manager of Engineering 
Services, and built by the contractors. Ten 
armchairs are used at the abstract bar. The 
walls are bone white. 

Since the new library was located in the 


Abstract bar lines 
54-foot wall in quiet 


area of library. 


Research Photography, Mead Corp. 
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Display case for the 
rare Dard Hunter books 
on papermaking by hand 


is near corridor entrance. 


Research Photography, Mead Corp. 


same building and on the same floor of the 
Research Center as the “old” library, the 
library trucks sufficed for moving the col- 
lections. Four men from the Engineering 
Services staff were assigned to the librarian. 
The assistant librarian and two men placed 
the books, in order, on the trucks, and the 
librarian and two men removed the books and 
put them in their new areas. Sincé existing 
book stacks required additional sections, only 
half-days were spent in moving, and it took 
ten days for the move to be completed. New 
furniture and equipment were put in place 
as received, and existing furniture was 
moved as needed. At no time was the li- 


brary’s routine so disrupted that service 
could not be given. 

The dedication of the new additions to 
The Mead Corporation Research Center was 
held on April 24, 1961, when the Board of 
Directors toured the entire facility. This 
dedication was followed by a series of ten 
open houses, during which thousands of 
visitors were shown through the laboratories, 
offices and library. Copies of the library 
handbook, which briefly outlines services 
and resources, were distributed. 

The library anticipates a continuing 
growth, in service and in size, mirroring 
the expansion of The Mead Corporation. 





Total square foot area 
Staff 

Professional 

Nonprofessional 
Employees served at location 
Services extended to other areas 
Average number of users per day 
Technical Reports 


Current Periodical Subscriptions 
Vertical file drawers 
Date of completion 





VITAL STATISTICS FOR THE MEAD CORPORATION LIBRARY 


Books and bound and unbound periodicals as of August 1967 


Planned by Manager of Engineering Services, architects and librarians 

Special facilities or equipment: Verifax Book Copier; Burroughs 16mm microfilm reader; 
translating program incorporating 15 different foreign languages; Dard Hunter rare 
book collection on papermaking by hand. 

Other unique features: Library has responsibility for central correspondence (or project) 
files for Research Center; regular periodical routing extended to neighboring mill. 


2,500 
Corporation-wide 
75 

16,000 

6,000 

250 

122 

April 1961 
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This Works Gor Us... 


‘Approval Books for a Science Library 


The Library of the Boulder Laboratories 
of the National Bureau of Standards has es- 
tablished a system of displaying approval 
books, which supplements its regular selec- 
tion and acquisition procedures. This system 
results in better selection of books, more 
prompt receipt of many titles, increased in- 
terest in the library and excellent relations 
with the bookstore through which it works. 
The bookstore agreed to help the library on 
an experimental basis, but the system has 
been so mutually beneficial that it has con- 
tinued. 

This is the way we do it: 

1. The bookstore made arrangements with 
key publishers in the physical sciences (we 
gave them a list, and they added a few) to 
receive, on a three months’ approval, all new 
titles in physics, mathematics and certain 
technologies. 

2. The bookstore delivers these to the li- 
brary on alternate Fridays, and they are 
placed on the approval shelf by noon. Any 
obvious misfits are held back by the book- 
store, but there is a minimum of selection 
beyond that done by the publishers. 

3. The library prepares approval book slips 
and an alphabetical list to be checked against 
the invoice, the catalog and the order file. 
The approval slip has space for opinions on: 
1) should the book be bought by the library; 
2) should it be bought by a project; or 3) 
should it not be bought, and there is adequate 
room for reasons and signatures. If the 
book is already in the library or on order, 
this information is also placed on the approval 
slip that is placed in the book before it goes 
on the approval shelf. Even if the book is a 
duplicate, it is kept on the shelf the full two 
weeks. 

4. The books are examined by interested 
scientists, and they record their opinions on 
the slips. We find that affirmative comments 
are usually noted, but if individuals are in- 
different to the book, they generally do not 
indicate that they have examined it. Anyone 
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who thinks the book is quite inappropriate 
for definite reasons is inclined to say so on 
the slip. 

5. When the books are removed at the end 
of two weeks, the slips are carefully exam- 
ined. The library decides, according to defi- 
nite policies, whether each book should be 
purchased. If it is to be purchased, the ap- 
proval slip is stapled to a book order form, 
to indicate the thinking of those who ex- 
amined it. If it is not to be purchased, the 
approval slips are kept temporarily for a 
selection record. If one of the Boulder Lab- 
oratories sections or projects wishes a copy 
for its own use, the slip is used for author- 
ity to make a book order and to obtain an- 
other copy. 

6. Individuals sometimes ask that certain 
books be obtained for the approval shelf. A 
memo is sent to the bookstore, and the pa- 
tron is notified when the book arrives. His 
opinion must appear on the slip before the 
book is accepted or returned to the book- 
store. 

7. Often books that have been previously 
ordered by the library from pre-publication 
advertising appear on the approval shelf 
before the order is filled. If the order has 
been placed with the same supplier, the 


The National Bureau of Standards 


The approval book shelf and examination 
table in the Boulder Laboratories Library 
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book is retained when it comes off the ap- 
proval shelf and accepted against the pur- 
chase order. 

This system has been in operation for a 
year and a half, and only one book has been 
lost from the shelf. This loss is minor in 
comparison with the bookstore’s increased 
business and the library's savings through 
better selection and initial multiple pur- 
chases. Had the losses been more significant, 
the library would have needed a tighter con- 
trol. The shelf is presently situated near a 
librarian’s desk and away from the new 
book shelf or any other collection with which 
it could become confused. The dust jackets 
are retained on the books, and no ownership 
marks are used. 


The library is pleased with the approval 
book system because it spends less money 
on books that are repetitious of material on 
hand, and the selection is done by experts, 
namely our scientific staff. They do it because 
they enjoy seeing the current publications, in 
a convenient place, with all unselected items 
removed each fortnight. Different opinions of 
the value of certain titles occur frequently, 
and humorous or heated exchanges take 
place through the channels of the approval 
slips. 


Mrs. Victoria S. BARKER, Librarian 
Boulder Laboratories Library 
National Bureau of Standards 
Boulder, Colorado 


Association News 


Staff Appointment 

On September 18 Fannie Simon was ap- 
pointed Assistant to Executive Secretary on 
a temporary basis until March 1962. Miss 
Simon was for many years the librarian at 
McCall's and since her retirement in 1958 


has organized a library for the Council on 
Economic and Cultural Affairs and served 
on the staff of the American Bible Society in 
New York City. She has assumed responsi- 
bility for the Placement Service, general su- 
pervision of the Addressograph Section and 
most other duties of the position. 


SLA Professional Award and Hall of Fame 

These awards are made annually, and the 
recipients are selected from nominations 
made by Chapters, Divisions and individual 
SLA members. 

The PROFESSIONAL AWARD is given to an 
individual (or group), not necessarily a mem- 
ber of the Special Libraries Association, in 
recognition of notable professional achieve- 
ment in, or outstanding contribution to, the 
field of special librarianship. \t is presented 
at the time appropriate to the contribution. 

The HALL OF FAME AWARD is given to 
a past or present member of the Special Li- 
braries Association who has either made an 
outstanding contribution to the growth or 
development of the Association or who has 
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given an extended or sustained period of 
service to the Association. This award is 
presented near the close of, or after the com- 
pletion of, an active professional career. 

Since the Award Committee’s determina- 
tion is based on the information available 
for each nominee, it is essential that de- 
tailed information be provided for each 
nominee and the contribution made by the 
nominee. A guide for submitting informa- 
tion has been sent to Chapter Presidents and 
Division Chairmen, and additional copies of 
this guide may be obtained from Associa- 
tion Headquarters. A nominee previously 
entered may be resubmitted. 

Nominations for the awards should be 
sent to the Chairman of the SLA Profes- 
sional Awards and Hall of Fame Committee, 
before January 31, 1962: 

Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, Head 

Office of Science Information Service 

National Science Foundation 


Washington 25, D. C. 


NSF Grant for IFLA and FID Meetings 

The National Science Foundation awarded 
Eugene B. Jackson a traveling grant to at- 
tend meetings of International Federation of 
Library Associations and Federation Interna- 
tionale de Documentation for SLA. The 
27th Conference of FID was held in Edin- 
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burgh, September 3-7. The 27th IFLA 
Council took place in London, Septem- 
ber 8-14. At the IFLA meeting, Mr. Jack- 
son presented the Annual Report of the 
Special Libraries Association as its 1961-62 
President. Reports on both meetings are 
scheduled for the November issue of the 
journal. 


Roster Available 

The Official Directory of Personnel, which 
lists names and addresses of the Executive 
Board, Advisory Council, Association Com- 
mittees, Special Representatives and princi- 
pal Chapter and Division officers and names 
Association Headquarters and other staff 
members, may now be purchased for $1.50. 
Executive Board and Advisory Council mem- 
bers were sent copies. Requests should be 
sent to SLA Headquarters. 


New Recruitment Materials 

The New York Chapter has prepared Data 
Sheets on Special Librarianship describing 
special library work in advertising and public 
relations; biological sciences; business and 
finance; fine and applied arts; gas and pe- 
troleum industry; insurance; publishing and 
newspapers; and science and technology. 
Details on location, educational requirements 
and salary ranges are also given. Copies may 








SLA Sustaining Members 


BOEING COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 
Eprror’s Note: This, and the 113 Sustaining Members listed in previous 1961 issues of 
Special Libraries, includes all applications received through September 27, 1961. 


be obtained from SLA Headquarters. One to 
25 copies of the complete set or 25 copies of 
one title are available gratis. Additional sets 
are 10¢; single titles are 1¢. 


Convention Items 

Doris Lanctot, Registration Chairman at 
the San Francisco Convention, has reported 
that the final registration figure for mem- 
bers, guests, exhibitors and nonmembers 
totaled 1,178. 

The dates and location for the 1968 Con- 
vention in Los Angeles have now been de- 
termined. The Convention will be held at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel, June 2-7, 1968. 


/ 


“Special Libraries” on Microfilm 

The Executive Board has approved a re- 
quest from University Microfilms, Inc. for 
permission to provide a miniature or re- 
duced edition of Special Libraries. This edi- 
tion will appear at the end of the volume 
year and will be sold only to subscribers to 
the paper edition of the journal. The Board 
also granted permission to University Micro- 
films, Inc. to reproduce miniature editions of 
earlier volumes of Special Libraries. These 
would be sold to any purchaser. In all cases, 
the Association will receive a ten per cent 
royalty of the invoiced sales price of each 
copy sold. 











Coming Events 


The AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTI- 
TUTE ANNUAL CONVENTION will be held 
November 5-8, 1961 at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston and Kresge Auditorium, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. A State of the 
Art Symposium, sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation, and specialist sessions 
on advanced retrieval theory, machine print- 
out of non-standard characters and docu- 
mentation for professional societies will be 
held. For information write P. D. Vachon, 
Literature Physicist, Melpar, Inc., Applied 
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Science Division, 11 Galen Street, Water- 
town 72, Massachusetts. 


The CLASSIFICATION RESEARCH STUDY 
GroupP will meet in Boston on November 5, 
1961, the first day of the American Doaa- 
mentation Institute meeting. Mrs. Mary P. 
Veilleux, Central Intelligence Agency, will 
present a paper on the permuted title word 
indexing project initiated in 1952 as a sub- 
system of the Agency's integrated informa- 
tion processing and retrieval system. The 
meeting is open to all. 
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To Teach or Not To Teach— 


More Comments on the Boston Course for Beginning Librarians 


The letters which commented favorably on Bos- 
ton Sci-Tech’s series of “lecture-discussion eve- 
nings for beginning librarians” forcefully expressed 
most of the points this Committee would make in 
any rebuttal. However, for those who appear to be 
troubled that this experiment will injure the pro- 
fessional standards of special librarians, it should 
be emphasized that there was never any implica- 
tion that those attending these lectures would 
thereby be considered trained, or professional, 1li- 


brarians. Nor do we have any evidence that their’ 


companies would so consider them. 

Readers may be interested to know that as a 
result of this “introduction to technical library 
methods and use’ one person entered library 
school and will receive her Master's degree this 
summer, and that the account in Special Libraries 
brought several requests for a repetition of the 
course (which will probably be given in the 
spring of '62). 

We are grateful for the idea implied in a few 
letters that there might better be a course espe- 
cially designed for library assistants given under 
the auspices of an educational institution. The 
Committee intends to investigate such possibilities 
in the Boston area. Meanwhile, we are helping 
these untrained “librarians” not only as self-pro- 
tection against the individual instruction being 
given, of sheer necessity, by professional librarians 
in their daily contacts, but also as a recognition of 
the current shortage of librarians. Of course it is 
preferable to have librarians of the area be gradu- 
ates of library schools, but management cannot 
obtain and cannot wait for properly qualified per- 
sonnel. ‘ 

HANNA FRIEDENSTEIN 

DorotTHy HART 

NATALIE NICHOLSON 

MARGARET A. FirtTH, Chairman 
Education Committee on a Training Course 
for Beginning Librarians 
Science-Technology Group, Boston Chapter 


Let me quiet the fears of anyone who thinks 
that the participants in the Boston Sci-Tech pro- 
gram feel that they are professionals as a result 
of “those easy(?) lessons.’’ Maybe this article is 
misleading, because it calls the participants “‘li- 
brarians’’—trainees might have been a better word. 
The purpose of the course was carefully explained 
and decided upon at Sci-Tech meetings and in 


Epitor’s Note: These “Letters to the Editor” re- 
fer to a discussion that appeared in the July-Au- 
gust 1961 Special Libraries, p. 300-307. 
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Committee by professional librarians. Attendance 
was carefully screened and had any person who 
met SLA’s standards applied, he or she would 
have been questioned. 

Three on my staff attended and I am sure that 
not one of them feels that she is therefore quali- 
fied to be a librarian. As a result of this program 
these “clerks” work with more confidence, more 
interest in library work and a better appreciation 
of their own and other libraries. Most important 
of all, it made them realize how little they know 
and furthered their eagerness to learn. They have 
since taken ‘“‘subject’’ courses, but they cannot 
advance their education in the library science, 
because there is no undergraduate program given 
in the evening. 

The present hit and miss production of librari- 
ans, some through experience, some through edu- 
cation and experience and some through education 
only, tends to discourage the recognition of stand- 
ards. I think the education of librarians needs 
careful study. It should be possible in educational 
areas, such as ‘Boston, to get various levels of 
training in library science as in any other science. 
The level of technician would cover nonprofes- 
sional duties. College work would cover profes- 
sional duties. A B.S. program would give funda- 
mentals, an M.S. would expand experience and 
knowledge, and a Ph.D. would show creative 
ability. Such a program and such standards in- 
dustry could and would understand. Very few 
schools have such programs, yet the schools will 
say there is insufficient demand for such training. 
This is probably true, because almost every li- 
brary has either a formal or informal on-the-job 
training program of necessity. 

Therefore, education in library science is a vi- 
cious circle. The Sci-Tech program did a lot to re- 
lieve the librarians of this training program. It did 
more good than harm, and I for one hope that it 
will continue. 

ALicE G. ANDERSON, Librarian 
Equipment Division, Raytheon Company 
Wayland, Massachusetts 


In Margaret Cressaty’s letter on the Boston Sci- 
Tech Group’s Course for Beginning Librarians, 
she refers to the Rio Grande Chapter. She says, 
“from the discussion at the constitutional revi- 
sion meeting at San Francisco, it is obvious that 
the Rio Grande Chapter has an informal program 
that this Chapter hopes will rub off on nonprofes- 
sional librarians. Before others are tempted to 
pursue such a course, the hazards should be sur- 
veyed.” 
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The Rio Grande Chapter does encourage non- 
professionals to attend chapter meetings. They not 
only benefit from the talks and panel discussions 
at meetings and from visits to other special li- 
braries, but they also contribute much to the chap- 
ter’s programs and projects. One of our chapter 
members, a nonprofessional, but an active mem- 
ber of SLA, was Chairman of our Business Infor- 
mation Committee. Rio Grande Chapter shared 
the H. W. Wilson Award for the program car- 
ried out by this committee. 

One industrial organization has consistently em- 
ployed a nonprofessional to run its library, con- 
trary to the advice of our Chapter Consultant 
Officer. Two persons have left this position to 
attend library school. Both realized that they were 
inadequately prepared for the job, and both were 
encouraged by members of the Chapter to get 
professional training. 

The University of New Mexico offers upper 
division courses leading to a minor in library 
science. Sandia Corporation and three other or- 
ganizations encourage their nonprofessional peo- 
ple, who are qualified academically, to take the 
courses. 

Rio Grande Chapter believes in training non- 
professionals by whatever means available and en- 
couraging them to attend library school whenevet 
possible. Since the shortage of well-trained non- 
professionals is almost as acute as that of profes- 
sional librarians, it is to our advantage to make 
every educational effort possible and also to make 
a place in the Chapter for nonprofessionals work- 
ing in special libraries. 

It is to our advantage to have nonprofessionals 
in the Chapter when we can provide them with 
educational opportunities and at the same time 
encourage them to take professional training. It 
is to our advantage, also, to make a place in 
Special Libraries Association for library adminis- 
trators, documentalists and information retrieval 
specialists. These are the people whose help we 
need in solving the information retrieval problem, 
which is growing more and more acute, especially 
in science and technology. 

WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON, Reference Librarian 

Sandia Corporation, Sandia Base 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The decision to publish Natalie Nicholson's 


article on the Boston Sci-Tech Group’s Course for 


Beginning Librarians was wise indeed, because it 
brings into the open a fundamental question which 
should be discussed at length and without inhibi- 
tion. This question is whether special librarianship 
(or, for that matter, any librarianship) is a pro- 
fession. If it is not, then the course offered is a 
fine thing; if it is, then it is a disgrace because 
no profession worthy of the name would tolerate 
it for a minute. 

If the concept of a profession means anything 
at all, it means an occupation which requires spe- 
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cialized academic training. The group which of- 
fers the course in question is helping to pin the 
label “librarian” on individuals without regard 
for any such training. There is nothing in Miss 
Nicholson's article to indicate that this group is 
the least bit concerned with the educational quali- 
fications of the people taking the course. 

Jean is “bright, eager, company-oriented, but 
not very knowledgeable in the ways of libraries.” 
In other words, she does not know anything about 
librarianship, but she has been placed in charge of 
a library anyway—with the title of ‘‘librarian,’’ no 
doubt. Is she at least an expert in the subject field 
with which her library is concerned? We are not 
told about that, and the chances are she is not or 
something would have been said about it. A good 
guess is that she has a high school diploma. No 
matter how intelligent or enthusiastic Jean may 
be, is there justification for encouraging her em- 
ployers to bestow the title of “librarian” on an 
individual who has no qualifications for it by 
offering her an “Arthur Murray-teach-you-librar- 
ianship-in-a-hurry’’ course? 

The answer is that there is none, and no amount 
of rationalization or sophistry can get around the 
basic fact that this sort of thing inevitably creates 
the impression that librarianship can be learned 
in a casual and informal manner and requires no 
special preparation. If librarians themselves, in 
the name of their professional association, embark 
on a program to help unqualified people ‘‘gain 
confidence’ in a profession for which they have 
no training, then how can we expect the general 
public to have any respect for us? Nor is this 
simply a matter of status; a bona fide profession 
has a responsibility to the public for safeguarding 
standards in that profession. Are we meeting our 
responsibility to that public when we help to 
launch the career of a “‘librarian’’ after a total of 
four or six sessions of a ‘“‘lecture-discussion” 
series? What other profession is there that engages 
in this sort of quackery? 

It does no good to argue that untrained people 
would be appointed to positions carrying the title 
of “‘librarian’’ even if we did not approve. We do 
not have to encourage this practice. By helping to 
water down the profession in this way, we make 
it constantly harder to convince good people to 
get the proper training for professional library 
work, and we thus worsen the shortage of qualified 
librarians. 

In her comments Elizabeth Owens approves of 
the course on the grounds that “it is only a prac- 
tical measure to help a current situation.” She 
says “the remedy lies in education and recruit- 
ment.” These statements directly contradict each 
other, because we cannot educate Management to 
the fact that librarianship requires specialized 
training if, at the same time, we aid and abet 
them in their practice of appointing just anybody 
to head their libraries. Nor can we recruit the best 
candidates into a profession which, if we continue 
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on this path, is bound to get the reputation of 
needing no training of any kind—just enthusiasm. 

Sylvia Nicholson approves of the program, be- 
cause she herself was appointed a librarian when 
she was not a “professional,” to use her word. 
She then changes the picture entirely by stating 
that she is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and already knew reference and cataloging 
as a result of taking evening courses at the Uni- 
versity. She further confuses the issue by stating, 
“many professional people study for advanced 
degrees while working. Why not librarians?’ The 
Boston course is mot an advanced degree program, 
so this has nothing to do with the case. 

Robert Havlik, in his comments, avoids the 
basic issue by talking about subject-trained people 
who need the rudiments of librarianship. There is 
nothing in Miss Nicholson’s article to indicate 
that the Boston program is intended exclusively 
for subject-trained people who have not had li- 
brary training. There is no evidence that there are 
any prerequisites for the course at all. If there are, 
she certainly did not make that clear. 

Elizabeth Ferguson amazes me with her remark 
that “we should be thankful that there are more 
new libraries,’’ even though untrained people are 
holding librarian positions. Is this striving for 
quantity without regard for standards the mark of 
a profession? 

To conclude, bona fide professions have ordinar- 
ily sponsored two kinds of courses—refresher 
courses for the professionally-trained people and 
technician-type courses on a nonprofessional level, 
designed to relieve the professional people of 
routine duties. The course sponsored by the Boston 
Sci-Tech Group is neither. It encourages non- 
professional people to attempt professional li- 
brary work, and thus works directly counter to 
the efforts of SLA to establish professional stand- 
ards. Since this is being done in the name of SLA, 
Margaret Cressaty is entirely right in her sugges- 
tion that the Association establish criteria for 
courses offered in its name. I would suggest 
further that the Association take a definite stand 
against courses designed to make a librarian of a 
bright and eager Jack or Jean in six easy lessons. 

SAMUEL Sass, Librarian 
The William Stanley Library 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


I have just read Natalie Nicholson's article 
about the Boston Sci-Tech course for beginning 
librarians. The comments following the article 
were of great interest. Harold Lancour and Eliza- 
beth Ferguson have brought out points that seem 
most important, namely, that educational efforts 
are a boon to the individual as well as the profes- 
sion, even though these efforts may not meet the 
highest standards of perfection. 

I would like to add some comments based on my 
experience as one of the students in the Sci-Tech 
group. I had consented to set up and run a small 
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library for a new company in Cambridge. There 
was a small collection of reports there, previously 
catalogued by a part-time worker. My previous 
experience consisted of five years of subject classi- 
fying and reference work in a large newspaper li- 
brary. With a bachelor’s degree in physics I felt 
I could handle the technical aspects of the job. 
This mew library needed systems for everything 
from acquisitions through circulation. After the 
first few months, I began to see the use of the 
library increasing so much, that better systems 
were imperative. At this point I received notice 
of the Sci-Tech course. I knew of the courses at 
Simmons College, but was not then in a financial 
position to take advantage of them. 

The Sci-Tech lectures gave me the opportunity 
to learn how other technical libraries were set 
up. They also provided a perspective and gave 
me more confidence in discerning the relative 
importance of the various problems that one en- 
counters in company libraries. (At this company, 
the management knew little of library services, 
possible or actual and hence tended to under- 
estimate their value.) The question periods follow- 
ing the lectures allowed a further useful exchange 
of ideas. Through my contact with other members 
of SLA, I realized I could qualify to join the 
organization. 

Although I am no longer employed by that 
company, they recognized, before I left, that the 
library was a full-time job. (I had been hired on 
a basis of four hours for maintaining the library, 
and four hours doing other work in the company.) 
The girl ‘who replaced me now has an assistant. 
I hope some day to obtain further library educa- 
tion. 

I did not fool myself about the nature of the 
course, but I do think that it impressed the com- 
pany. It made them realize that a community of 
librarians existed and that most other companies 
in the area had full-time librarians. It also showed 
them that I was improving myself in order to 
help them, especially since I paid for the course 
myself. 

I would like to make a few suggestions regard- 
ing library courses. These may be already in effect, 
but I am offering them for what they are worth. 
Since the big need for library services is in the 
technical field, could there be more training in the 
specific scientific areas? Has cooperative experience 
as part of the course ever been tried? Each stu- 
dent would work for six weeks in a special li- 
brary, being paid a modest wage by the library. 
The Radcliffe Management Training Program in- 
cludes such field experience. It would give the 
student a better background for the course work, 
familiarize him with one type of special library 
and help the library which is probably under- 
staffed. 

Mrs. JEAN E. Britton, Bibliographer 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Lincoln Laboratory, Lexington, Massachusetts 
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NSF Activities 


With the aid of a $197,000 National Science 
Foundation grant, a 20 per cent expansion 
for 1961 is planned by Biological Abstracts, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with 100,- 
000 abstracts planned for 1962. The ex- 
pansion of Biological Abstracts will help it 
keep pace with the growth in the volume of 
published research papers in the biological 
sciences. 

A study of chemical notation systems will 
be undertaken by the National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council with 
Foundation support. The capabilities and in- 
adequacies of existing notation and coding 
systems for chemical structures will be con- 
sidered, together with the uses of the various 
systems and problems encountered in their 
use 

The Chemical Abstracts Service of the 
American Chemical Society will carry out the 
second year, with Foundation assistance, of 
a project designed to provide specialized 
types of chemical information searches. Ma- 
chine techniques are being employed to as- 
semble data from Chemical Abstracts to 
permit such services as answers to chemists’ 
inquiries and specialized summary publica- 
tions. 

Scientific and technical serial publications 
of the world will be the subject of a study 
to be conducted by the Science and Tech- 
nology Division of the Library of Congress 
through support from the National Science 
Foundation. The study has two objectives: a 
compilation of a bibliography of sources on 
scientific and technical serials and, based on 
a.study of these sources, a count of the cur- 
rent serial titles of the world by country and 
by subject. The bibliography and the census 
will serve the purpose of bringing under 
bibliographical control a body of literature es- 
sential to librarians in planning acquisitional 
and informational services. 

At the present time, the World List of 
Scientific Periodicals, published in 1952, is 
the basis for estimates of the number of 
scientific serials currently being published 
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throughout the world. The distinction be- 
tween the present study and such publica- 
tions as the List and the 1956-57 Unesco 
study, Statistics of Newspapers and Other 
Periodicals, is that the present study will 
serve as a source both for information con- 
cerning the most recently published bib- 
liographies of scientific serials and for a 
verifiable statistical count based on these 
sources. 

This one-year study will be under the di- 
rection of Charles M. Gottschalk, Head of 
the Reference. Section in the Science and 
Technology Division. Preliminary results are 
expected to be published in January. 

The Institute of the Aerospace Sciences 
(IAS) received a grant (for approximately 
one year) to prepare a comprehensive annual 
subject index to the world literature of 
aerospace technology. Covering over 10,000 
documents of scientific and research signifi- 
cance, the index will expedite the flow of 
urgently needed research information to sci- 
entists and engineers working in the United 
States space and missile programs and in the 
design and production of advanced aircraft. 
The index will be issued in book form early 
in 1962 and will serve as a key to the pub- 
lications abstracted this year in International 
Aerospace Abstracts, a monthly IAS service. 


Information Retrieval System 


Information Retrieval Corporation of Wash- 
ington, D. C. has signed a contract for over 
$1,500,000 for the manufacture of an in- 
formation retrieval system by the Maryland 
Division of Litton Systems, Inc., College 
Park, Maryland, Information for Industry, 
Inc. of Washington, holding controlling in- 
terest in IRC, announced. The equipment is 
desk-sized, electronically operated and de- 
signed to store, locate and reproduce printed 
information at a lower cost than retrieval 
systems performing similar functions. The 
system will store about 500,000 microfilm 
pages in one cartridge and will retrieve de- 
sired page or item in about 20 seconds. 
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Translation System Developed 

The development of a test production system 
to translate one language into another by 
means of an electronic computer at the rate 
of 60,000 words an hour was announced by 
Machine Translation Inc., Washington, D. C. 
At a press demonstration of the system, 
“Unified Transfer System,”’ an article from 
the Russian newspaper Pravda, was translated 
into English at 60,000 words an hour. Mrs. 
Ariadne Lukjanow, president of Machine 
Translation and inventor and developer of 
the system, stated that UTS has been de- 
signed for use on general purpose com- 
puters and is suitable for translation of 
any language into another as long as one 
language is an Indo-European tongue. Full 
production of the system will be ready 
within eight months; at that time, the trans- 
lation speed will be increased to over 150,- 
000 words an hour using the IBM 7090 
computer. Using the IBM’s new STRETCH 
computer, the system may be able to trans- 
late one million words an hour. For addi- 
tional information, contact Jay Stackig, S. G. 
Stackig Inc., 2101 S Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mechanical Translation in Chemistry 
A significant development in mechanical 
translation uniting the electronic computer 
and modern structural linguistics was an- 
nounced by Dr. Eugene Garfield, director of 
the Institute for Scientific Information, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. An algorithm using 
a newly constructed grammar of chemical 
nomenclature, developed by Dr. Garfield, is 
believed to have produced the first successful 
computer translation of chemical names di- 
rectly to molecular formulas. Molecular for- 
mulas of several hundred randomly selected 
chemicals were calculated successively on a 
Univac I computer, verifying the linguistic 
analyses and the logic of the program. This 
new recognition grammar enables the com- 
puter to understand the chemical names fed 
to it by a typist. In proving the method, a 
human translator simulated the operations 
performed by the computer. Based on the 
linguistic analyses, it is concluded that the 
procedure can also be used manually by 
chemists and to train non-chemist clerks, li- 
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brarians, and indexers to calculate a molec- 
ular formula from a chemical name. 

A book, published in September, An A/- 
gorithm for Translating Chemical Names to 
Molecular Formulas, reports in detail the 
linguistic research and how the electronic 
computer was instructed to calculate such 
exotic chemicals as 2, 3, 4-tris[3-bis(dibutyl- 
amino ) propylamino]pentadiene-1-4. 


Law Index Changes Hands 


The H. W. Wilson Company has bought 
Index to Legal Periodicals, formerly a pub- 
lication of the American Association of Law 
Libraries, as a result of a vote taken at the 
AALL meeting in Boston on June 23. The 
company has been acting as printer, pub- 
lisher and business manager of the Index 
for over 35 years. All future issues and vol- 
umes will carry the statement that the Index 
is published in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation. The first issue to appear under the 
new ownership is the October issue, vol. 55, 
no. 1. The Index will continue to be pub- 
lished monthly, excluding September, with 
bound annual and 3-year cumulations. 


UCLA Receives Va!uable Library 


Dr. Elmer Belt, clinical professor of surgery 
at the UCLA Medical Center, has given to 
UCLA the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana, 
one of the greatest research art collections in 
the world on Leonardo da Vinci. The Li- 
brary contains about 15,000 books, articles 
and items, all cataloged according to the 
Library of Congress system. There are many 
15th and 16th century source books which 
are documented as Leonardo’s sources of 
learning and, according to Dean Lawrence 
Clark Powell, head librarian at UCLA, the 
greatest treasures of the library are 56 books 
printed before 1501 and about 175 books 
printed before 1650. The Belt Library will 
be housed in a specially-constructed section 
of the UCLA Art Library in the projected 
new Art Building planned for completion in 
1964. 


GE Computer at Western Reserve 
Western Reserve University’s School of Li- 
brary Science, through the Center for Docu- 
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mentation and Communication Research and 
in cooperation with the General Electric 
Company and the American Society for 
Metals, has recently installed a new GE 225 
all-purpose computer at the Documentation 
Center on the campus. The General Electric 
information searching system, GE 225, con- 
sists of a transistorized general purpose com- 
puter with an 8,192-word magnetic core 
storage memory and special programing fea- 
tures for conducting literature searches. It is 
equipped with a dual magnetic tape handler 
and tape controller, a high-speed punched 
card input and an electric typewriter output. 
It is the first of its type to be installed any- 
where in the world for purposes of literature 
searching. 


Members in the News 


Dr. LesTER ASHEIM has been appointed Di- 
rector of the American Library Association’s 
International Relations Office. Dr. Asheim’s 
five-year appointment is the longest of the 
three that have been made since the office 
was established in 1956. His appointment 
became effective October 1. 


Dr. Jesse H. SHERA, Dean of the School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and Director of Western Reserve's Cen- 
ter for Documentation, is the author of a 
new column, “Without Reserve,” appearing 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin as of Septem- 
ber 1961. The column contains professional 
comment and opinion. 


MariE TASHIMA has been awarded a Ful- 
bright grant to study special librarianship 
and documentation at University College in 
London. Miss Tashima will also conduct re- 
search in documentation. 


LBI‘Scholarship Announced 


The Library Binding Institute offers a schol- 
arship to encourage competent young people 
to enter the field of librarianship. Applica- 
tions may be obtained from the Institute, 10 
State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts, after 
November 1, 1961 and must be returned by 
February 1, 1962. Prospective applicants may 
obtain further information by writing the 
Institute. 
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New Reader-Printer 
The Recordak Corporation, New York, has 
a microfilm reader, The Recordak Reader- 
Printer, that makes a paper copy of any doc- 
ument on microfilm through the use of a 
push-button. This unit operates with 16 or 
35mm roll film and with microfilm records 
unitized in aperture cards or card-size film 
jackets. Printing operation is automatic after 
print button is pressed. Complete processing 
of print takes approximately 45 seconds, but 
reader can be used for viewing after 25 sec- 
onds. Cost per print, including chemicals, is 
approximately 9 cents. Print size is 814 x 11 
inches with an image area of 7 x 91/4 inches. 


ALA Library of the Future 

The American Library Association plans to 
have an exhibit, Library of the Future, at 
the 1962 Seattle World’s Fair. It is to fea- 
ture “the best of today’s libraries, the best 
in library service that can be expected in the 
immediate future, and the best projection of 
library service in the next century.” Tools, 
some of which are in the developmental 
stage, including electronic translating ma- 
chines, closed circuit television for retrieval 
of information from distant research li- 
braries, and other electronic computer types 
of equipment which will procure reading 
lists suited to the interests, needs and edu- 
cational level of the individual will be dis- 
played and activated. P 
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Off the Press . fc 


Book Reviews 
A GuIDE TO AMERICAN TRADE CATALOGS, 1744- 
1900. Lawrence B. Romaine. New York: R. R. 
Bowker, 1960. xxiii, 422 p. $15. (L.C. 60-16893) 


Trade catalogs were once referred to by this re- 
viewer as “paradoxical” publications; they are a 
prime headache to the systematic collector, yet 
their information can be found nowhere else. They 
constitute not only a listing of currently available 
merchandise, in time, they become a unique record 
of business and manufacturing history. Mr. Ro- 
maine’s Guide is the first bibliographic compila- 
tion systematically citing these catalogs as entities 
in their own right. 

The compiler is a Middleboro, Massachusetts, 
dealer who specializes in advertising materials— 
catalogs, programs, leaflets and similar Americana. 
His purpose has been to set down a description of 
some of these ephemera and to locate copies. Be- 
tween seven and eight thousand items have been 
selected; the compiler’s own sales records, and 
those of other dealers, constituted a primary work- 
ing list, to which additions were made from rec- 
ords in over 200 libraries, museums, historical so- 
cieties and private collections. The writer reviews 
in the introduction the development of trade cat- 
alogs in America, the quality of their production 
and growth in use. He deplores the disdain com- 
monly felt and notes that, though large batches 
are known to exist here and there, little if any 
provision has been allotted for proper housing and 
listing. His detailed scanning of Evans’ American 
Bibliography disclosed a number of items pub- 
lished between 1639 and 1800 that he feels qualify 
as trade catalogs. 

Each of the book’s 62 chapters groups more or 
less related products together, the entries therein 
being alphabetical by company; a company name 
index lists about 4,500 organizations. Complete- 
ness of description for individual catalogs varies 
according to the sources utilized; pagination, il- 
lustrations and size are usually given, and fre- 
quently comment is inserted as to special reference 
value. Locations are provided in over 160 collec- 
tions. A detailed subject index would have been 
helpful though difficult to make; the compiler’s 
repeated pleas to check all possible sections are 
well-advised. Libraries that checked the prelimi- 
nary lists know the nearly insuperable problem of 
variant and changing company names; one regrets 
that the added entry “Trade catalog’ seems never 
to have been devised for card catalogs. Many hold- 
ings were undoubtedly and perforcedly missed. 
The companies represented, too, are but a fraction 
of those which have appeared and been lost from 
the American business scene. 

Yet this is a unique record, and the compiler 
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has performed yeoman service in its making. It 
is a collector’s record, basically, with chatty (and 
informative) prologue and epilogue to each chap- 
ter. Persons familiar with Romaine lists will rec- 
ognize the Yankee comments popping up, i.e., on 
N. W. Ayer, under ‘‘Printer’s Equipment’: “This 
does not fit here, but where would you put it?” 
Company historians may find but two or three 
early publications of their subject organization— 
but who knows how rare they may be? A wealth 
of primary documentation is afforded to industrial 
historians as well as a new source of illustrative 
material of the kind hardest to find; locations are 
an added boon. The topical range is extremely 
broad, from “Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chinery”’ to “Windmills.” 

Mr. Romaine’s work will begin to fill a hurting 
gap in our bibliographic record. Admittedly, it is 
only a selective and incomplete start, yet it calls 
attention entertainingly to a valuable resource area 
and to the need for assistance in and attention to 
its preservation. 

WiILLtAM S. BuDINGTON, Associate Librarian 
The John Crerar Library, Chicago, Illinois 


THE ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
Carl M. White. New York: Scarecrow Press, 1961. 
211 p. $5. (L.C. 61-8717) 


Training for librarianship, as it developed in 
the United States from 1883 to 1923, is the subject 
of this briskly written little book. In brief, it 
covers: the rise of technical education in the 
United States and its influence on library school 
structure; European and American ideas of li- 
brarianship and library education and their contri- 
butions to Melvil Dewey's concepts; the inception 
and subsequent development of Dewey's School 
of Library Economy; the emergence of other li- 
brary schools; and the status of summer schools 
and apprentice or training classes during this 
period. Although no principles of library education 
were formaily set forth at the time, Mr. White 
concludes with a list of 10 principles that he says 
“functioned as unwritten standards which directed 
and controlled professional education for librarian- 
ship.” 

Mr. White notes that the history of individual 
library schools is well documented, hence this book 
is intended to explore the general social setting 
and the factors in the library world which condi- 
tioned their origin and development. The School 
of Library Economy was established in 1887 at 
Columbia University, moved in 1889 to the New 
York State Library at Albany and returned in 
1926 to Columbia as the School of Library Service. 
It is, understandably, the prototype and main ex- 
ample used throughout the book. Three additional 
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schools began before 1900, and ten more by 1921. 
These schools and their programs are reviewed 
and compared mainly in the chapter “Branches of 
the Family Tree.” 

This book is illuminating in several ways. Few 
librarians know how technical education developed 
or realize its influence as the general framework 
within which the library schools grew. The con- 
cepts of librarianship reviewed here, and the pic- 
ture of the times and the people so skillfully set 
forth by Mr. White, are most impressive. This 
book reveals that some continuing dilemmas have 
been recognized since the early years of formal 
education and imparts an understanding of our 
precedents which sets many current problems in 
perspective. The history challenges us to match 
the masterful responses to the needs of the 1880's 
with equally bold, creative and well-founded solu- 
tions for today. 

Just one example is the case of education for 
special kinds of libraries. The book records the 
emergence of this problem, the ensuing trials and 
errors of the period and the resulting viewpoints 
formulated by the schools and the special librar- 
ians, which were well fixed by 1917. Mr. White 
remarks about the conflicting opinions stated in 
that year, “the pot gets nowhere by calling the 
kettle black.’” The classic positions do not seem 
to have changed since, thus we have got “no- 
where” in over 30 years. Will our era produce the 
clearer understanding, the wisdom and the breadth 
of vision needed to remove the causes of such an 
emapaase: SHIRLEY F. Harper, Librarian 
The A. G. Bush Library, University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 


SCIENTISTS APPROACHES TO INFORMATION 
(ACRL Monograph, Number 24). Melvin J. 
Voigt. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1961. vi, 81 p. pap. $2.50. (L.C. 61-10543) 


Melvin Voigt feels that in much of the bur- 
geoning literature dealing with automatic storage 
and retrieval of the scientific literature, the needs 
of the practising scientist and the manner in which 
he approaches and finds his information has been 
played down or overlooked. The purpose of his 
study is therefore, 1) to determine what the sci- 
entists’ approach is; 2) to relate these approaches 
to the purposes for which the information is 
sought; and 3) to determine the specific secondary 
sources on which scientists most depend in certain 
selected fields. 

The study was carried out by means of inter- 
views with scientists in the Scandinavian countries, 
on the assumption that Scandinavian scientists 
handle English, French and German with com- 
petence (as well as their own languages) and 
therefore will select their bibliographical sources 
on the basis of quality, rather than on language 
bias. Fields covered were chemistry, biological sci- 
ences, and physics and electrical engineering. 

The technique of interviewing was a leisurely 
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one in which the scientist was permitted to talk 
about his research and was then led into a dis- 
cussion of the literature used in his work. Voigt 
set up a pattern of information which he hoped 
to obtain, dealing with the background of the 
scientist himself: his language competence, librar- 
ies used, the various types of printed materials 
consulted in his work, his personal and profes- 
sional contacts—time spent in reading current and 
retrospective literature. 

The impressions and the facts which the author 
obtained from his interviews constitute an invalu- 
able and extremely interesting contribution to the 
literature on this subject. The scientists have 
helped the author evaluate all types of biblio- 
graphic tools in the sciences: for example, the 
monographs, the general treatises, the handbooks, 
encyclopedias, tables of data, the indexes and ab- 
stracts, the annual reviews and the special bibli- 
ographies. The evaluation has been in terms of 
their usefulness for each of Voigt’s theoretical 
“three approaches to information,’ which he 
labels the ‘Current Approach,” the “Everyday 
Approach” and the “Exhaustive Approach.” 

Many science librarians will find here confirma- 
tion of one of their own observations—that most 
research scientists depend to a large extent upon 
personal contacts with people in their own fields 
to keep abreast of new developments. This has 
been traditionally the case among scientists work- 
ing in frontier areas where the new knowledge 
is relatively limited and where the number of 
people working in it are relatively small. One 
might question whether this approach will con- 
tinue to be valid in the face of the present enor- 
mous proliferation of the literature (in which the 
literature of chemistry, for instance, is doubling 
every 8.1 years) and in view of the isolation of 
significant sections of the scientific population 
brought about by the emergence of important un- 
familiar languages and the present ideological 
conflicts in the world. The author has little to say 
of the Russian Referativnyi Zhurnal, in all its 15 
broad subject areas, and this is of course explained 
by the fact that his Scandinavian scientists did not 
use this Russian bibliographical apparatus. It is 
significant that the Russians are attempting to 
achieve with the Referativnyi, and similar tools 
aimed at particular segments of science, technology 
and industry, what the Danish staff members did 
when they spent much time going from industry 
to industry to learn what the problems were in 
their own and in related fields. 

While the average scientist may wish to have 
nothing to do with the computer, it should not be 
overlooked that such machines make possible the 
new Chemical Titles and Chemical Patents, as well 
as the Thermophysical Properties published by the 
Purdue Center. It may be in this area that the com- 
puter will prove most useful, producing as an end 
product, not a tape, but a traditional printed bib- 
liographical tool. 
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Chemical Abstracts is initiating this year a sep- 
arate service for the field of biological chemistry— 
a beginning which may help meet the repeated 
criticisms voiced by Mr. Voigt’s scientists of the 
shortcomings of Chemical Abstracts. 

The Scientists’ Approaches to Information 
should be carefully read by every librarian work- 
ing in this subject area. 

JosEPH C. SHIPMAN, Librarian 
Linda Hall Library 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Bibliography and Documentation 
An International Advisory Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy, Documentation and Terminology will be set 
up in place of the International Advisory Commit- 
tee on Documentation in the Pure and Applied 
Sciences. The Committee will advise the Director- 
General on bibliography, documentation and ter- 
minology in all subject fields of interest to Unesco. 
A bimonthly bulletin, Bibliography, Documenta- 
tion and Terminology, will replace the Bibliograph- 


ical Newsletter and Monthly Bulletin on Scientific 


Documentation and Terminology. The bulletin will 
appear in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
The network of national bibliographical groups 
established to improve bibliographical activities in 
their respective countries and the network of 75 
national corresponding members will be enlarged. 
In view of the growing importance attached to 
bibliographical and documentation work ard the 
necessity of finding trained personnel for this 
work, the FID and IFLA, under a contract, with 
Unesco, will make a comparative study of the 
training and status of research librarians and doc- 
umentalists. 


Copyright Revisions Summarized 

A 19-page pamphlet, Recommended Revisions of 
the U. S. Copyright Law of Special Interest to Li- 
braries, a summary of selected recommendations of 
the Copyright Office, condensed from Report of 
the Register of Copyrights on the General Revision 
of the U. S. Copyright Law, submitted to Congress 
July 10, 1961, has been prepared by the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
for purposes of survey. The underlying theory of 
the Law is given, then the present law and recom- 
mended revisions. There are 26 proposed changes 
discussed here. 


International Focus Continued 
The Advertising Division of SLA continued its 
listing of international sources of information with 
International Focus United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and International 
Focus France, The Netherlands and Germany. Pub- 
lished as a supplement to the Advertising Division 
Bulletin of January 1961, sources of reference in 
commercial, statistical, bibliographical and photo- 
graphic areas are given. These listings are avail- 
able for $1 from Mrs. Catharine Lynch, Librarian, 
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American Broadcasting Company, 7 West 66th 
Street, New York 23. Checks should be made out 
to Advertising Division, SLA. 


Design Engineers’ Bibliography 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company has published 
The Engineer's Bookshelf, a bibliography of tech- 
nical books for the design engineer, revised and 
expanded to include books published since Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. Copies of this report are available 
for 50¢ by addressing Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment, Product Engineering, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. 


STL Literature Surveys and Translations 


The Technical Library of Space Technology Lab- 
oratories, Inc. can now make available to outside 
organizations its unclassified literature surveys and 
translations. Classified material must be requested 
through cognizant agencies. For over two years 
the Advanced Research Group of the library has 
compiled these surveys at the request of members 
of STL’s technical staff. They are, in most in- 
stances, in support of proposals or contracts and 
are, therefore, on subjects of current interest. 
Whenever possible, the information cited is ab- 
stracted. In several cases both classified and un- 
classified versions of the same survey have been 
published. The Foreign Literature Translation 
Group of the Library also has available a limited 
number of translations from the Russian. These 
are, for the most part, translations of current ar- 
ticles from Russian periodicals. This group has 
also reprinted a Russian-English/English-Russian 
Dictionary of Automatic Control. For an index to 
the surveys and translations available, contact Mrs. 
Margaret N. Sloane, Chief Librarian, Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories, Inc., P. O. Box 95001, Los 
Angeles 45, California. 


New Serials 


BRITISH TECHNOLOGY INDEX: A Cumulative In- 
dex to British Technical Periodicals, is to be a 
monthly guide to latest developments in British 
technology. Listed alphabetically by subject, there 
will be a cumulated annual volume permitting 
monthly parts to be discarded. About 400 titles 
will be analysed. Publication is to begin in Jan- 
uaty 1962. The Index will be available from the 
Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London W.C. 1 for $50. 

CoRROSION SCIENCE, to be published quarterly, is 
an international journal and will contain original 
papers, short notes and critical reviews on corro- 
sion science. It is published by the Pergamon Press 
under the auspices of the Corrosion Science Society 
and the Centre Belge de |’Etude de la Corrosion 
with the assistance of an international editorial 
board. It is to contain 320 pages yearly; the an- 
nual subscription price will be $20. 

ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—U.S.S.R. is an international 
scientific research journal, published by Pergamon 
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Press, providing information on recent theoretical 
and practical investigations in the field of geology 
of metalliferous deposits in Russia. The jour- 
nal will appear three times a year and each issue 
will contain selected translated papers from the 
Russian journal Geologlia Rudnkh Mestrorozhdenii. 
Publication will begin late in 1961. The subscrip- 
tion rate is $60 yearly. 

JOURNAL OF MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, will begin publication 
January 1, 1962. Interscience Publishers, New 
York, will transfer ownership of their journal 
(vols. 1-4) and discontinue its publication after 
1961. Subscriptions to the journal may be placed 
until December 31, 1961 with either Interscience 
or the American Chemical Society, 430 Park Ave- 
nue, and thereafter with the ACS. Subscription 
rates for 1962 will be $10 to members and $20 
to nonmembers. Approximately 1,200 pages will 
be published in volume 5. Volumes 1 to 4 will 
be available at $15 each from Interscience Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
RADIOCHEMISTRY, U.S.S.R., published bi-annually, 
is an international scientific research journal con- 
taining translated papers and abstracts from the 
Soviet journal, Radiokhimiia. The journal will in- 
clude publications on a variety of physical and in- 
organic topics related to radiochemistry. The an 
nual subscription price is $40. It contains about 
300 pages a year. The journal is a publication of 
Pergamon Press. 
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(Reprinted from The Business History Review, 
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Horn, ANDREW H. Planning the Course in Ref- 
erence and Bibliography. Library Journal, vol. 86, 
no. 8, April 15, 1961, p. 1537-9. 

KAISER, FRANCES. And Then the Search Began. 
Research Engineer, vol. 16, no. 2, April 1961, 
p. 8-11. 

KENT, ALLEN. Documentation and Communica- 
tion Research. Wilson Library Bulletin, vol. 35, 
no. 10, June 1961, p. 772-81. 

Luce, RICHARD W. Continental Companies Li- 
brary. Illinois Libraries, vol. 43, no. 5, May 1961, 
p. 358-61. 
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MORELAND, CARROLL C. Karachi Bibliographical 
Centre. Pakistan Library Review, vol. 3, no. 1, 
March 1961, p. 13-4. 


Norris, ELIZABETH D. Open End Script. Library 
Journal, vol. 86, no. 12, June 15, 1961, p. 2273-5. 


SCHULTZ, CLAIRE K., co-author. A Computer 
Analysis of the Merck Sharp & Dohme Research 
Laboratories Indexing System. American Documen- 
tation, vol. 12, no. 2, April 1961, p. 83-92. 


——.. Information Retrieval; Some Implications 
for Smaller Libraries. Wilson Library Bulletin, 
vol. 35, no. 10, June 1961, p. 782-4. 


SHARP, HAROLD S. Good Employment Interviews. 
The Office, June 1961, p. 81-5. 


——. Keeping Up with Technical Literature. 
Machiae Design, April 27, 1961, p. 113-5. 


——. Library and Laboratory: Partners in Re- 
search. IRE Transactions on Engineering Writing 
and Speech, vol. EWS-4, no. 2, May 1961, p. 
58-61. 


—_—. Pitfalls of Information Retrieval. Indus- 
wial Research, April-May 1961, p. 33-7. 


— . Selling the Company Library to Manage- 
ment. Wilson Library Bulletin, vol. 36, no. 1, Sep- 
tember 1961, p. 48-9, 53. 

SHERA, JESSE H. Social Epistemology, General Se- 
mantics, and Librarianship. Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, vol. 35, no. 10, June 1961, p. 767-70. 


——. The Librarian & the Machine. Library 


Journal, vol. 86, no. 12, June 15, 1961, p. 2250-4. 


RECENT REFERENCES 
Librarianship 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 3rd 
ed. Guy R. Lyle et al. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1961. 437 p. $7. 

Organization, management, personnel, selection 
and acquisition, circulation. Supplementary read- 
ing lists. Extensively revised. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CON- 
GRESS: For The Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1960. 
Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress, 1961. 
xv, 156 p. $2. (L. C. 6-6273*) 

ARCHIVES AND RECORDS: WHAT ARE THEY? Pur- 
nendu Basu. New Delhi: National Archives of 
India, Ministry of Education, 1960. 34 p. pap. 
Apply. 

Three articles: 
Are They?” “Why Preserve Records?” 
emies of Records.” 


“Records and Archives: What 
and “En- 


CLASSIFIED PATENT SEARCH FILES, A PROPOSED 
BASE FOR Roomy INFORMATION CENTERS. 
Simon M. Newman. Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of Cuntiuaie. U. S. Patent Office, 1961. 
Gratis. 

Bibliography and appendices. Prepared for pres- 
entation at the March 9, 1961, Meeting of the 
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Delaware Valley Chapter, American Documenta- 
tion Institute. 

COLON CLASSIFICATION, 6th ed. S. R. Rangana- 
than. New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc., 
1961. 423 p. $7. 

Part 1: Rules; Part 2: Schedules of Classifica- 

tion; Part 3: Schedules of Classics and Sacred 
Books with Special Names. Index at end of each 
part. 
DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN TRANSVAAL. R. Muasiker, ed. Johannesburg, 
South Africa: Library Association (Southern 
Transvaal Branch), 1960. iii, 11 p. pap. 

48 entries giving specializations, number of 
books and pamphlets, whether listed in C.U-P., 
facilities for loan and photo-copying. Subject in- 
dex. 

INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY SCIENCE. Pierce But- 
ler. Chicago: Phoenix Books, University of Chi- 
cago, 1961. vii, 118 p. pap. $1.25. 

Classic of modern library literature, long out-of- 

print, reissued in paperbound form. 
LipRARY IMAGE: A Manual of Library Interpreta- 
tion. Denver, Colorado: Public Relations Planner 
in cooperation with Montana State Library Exten- 
sion Commission, 1960. 31 p. pap. $1, single; 75¢, 
2-10; 60¢, 10-99; 50¢, 100 or more. 

Findings of pilot workshop on library inter- 

pretation at Montana State Library. 
Map COLLECTION IN A GENERAL LIBRARY: A 
Manual for Classification and Processing Proce- 
dures, Sth version. Thomas R. Smith. Lawrence: 
University of Kansas, 1961. 126 p. pap. apply. 

For a specific library. Based on typical growth 
situation; includes extensive subject classification 
and introductory chapter giving background and 
rationale for procedures. Index, appendices. 


PuBLic Liprary: For Lifelong Learning. Helen E. 
Wessells, consultant. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1961. Available from Government Printing Office. 
iii, 36 p. pap. illus. 20¢. 

A composite picture of services and resources 
provided by the public libraries of the United 
States, and how they serve as educational agencies. 
SEASONED TO TASTE. Harry C. Bauer. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1961. xii, 227 p. 
$4.75. (L.C. 61-15462) 

A collection of essays commenting on books and 
readers, most of which have appeared in the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin over the past ten years. 
SoviET VIEW OF BriTISH LIBRARIES: Report of a 
Visit. (Library As-ociation Pamphlet no. 22) V. I. 
Shunkov et al. Anthony Thompson, translator. Lon- 
don: Library Association, 1961. 32 p. pap. 75¢. 

Report of delegation of librarians as result of 
1959-1960 Great Britain-Soviet Union exchange 
visit. 

University ExTra-MurAL Liprarigs. (Library 
Association Pamphlet no. 21) E. P. Pritchard. Lon- 
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don: The Library Association, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, 1961. 33 p. pap. 75¢. Library Associa- 
tion members: 53¢. 

Gives aims, organization, methods and results. 
Appendix: University extra-mural libraries in 
Great Britain. 


OCCUPANCY FIRE RECORD—LIBRARIES (Fire Rec- 
ord Bulletin FR 60-1). Boston: National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
1960. 16 p. pap. illus. 50¢. 

Program for prevention of library fires, protec- 
tion of patrons, staff and library contents and case 
histories. 


PREPARATION OF LISTS OF RECORDED ITEMS (Na- 
tional Archives Staff Information Papers, No. 17, 
rev.). T. R. Schellenberg. Washington, D. C.: 
General Services Administration, National Ar- 
chives and Records Service, 1961. 28 p. pap. 
(L. C. A60-9930) 


SURVEY OF LIBRARIES, PART II: ACADEMIC LI- 
BRARIES, 1958-59. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Education Division, 1960. 54 p. pap. 
75¢. (Available from Queen’s Printer and Con- 
troller of Stationery, Ottawa.) 

Data on 32 university, college, centralized school 
libraries and library school graduates in Canada. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE LIBRARY LECTURES, 
numbers ten, eleven and twelve, 1958-1960. La- 
nelle Vandiver, ed. Knoxville: University of Ten- 
nessee, 1961. 50 p. pap. Apply. (L. C. A52-4367) 

“Sources of Support for Libraries in American 
Universities’ by Benjamin Edward Powell; “Un- 
dergraduate and His Library’’ by Louis Shores; 
and “Divisional Organization in the University 
Library” by Archie L. McNeal. 


Bibliographic Tools 


ACI 55-YEAR INDEX, 1905-1959. Detroit: Amer- 
ican Concrete Institutes, P. O. Box 4754, Redford 
Station, 1961. 350 p. $9. 

Guide to technical papers on concrete technol- 
ogy which appeared in ACI Proceedings, 1905-29 
and ACI Journal, 1929-59. 


AERONAUTICS AND ASTRONAUTICS: An American 
Chronology of Science and Technology in the Ex- 
ploration of Space, 1915-1960. Eugene M. Emme. 
Washington, D. C.: National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, 1961. $1.75. Available from 
the Government Printing Office. 

Traces evolution of aeronautical and space sci- 
ences from 1915. Designed to 1) emphasize sci- 
entific research and engineering development, 2 
demonstrate historic use of aircraft, rockets, bal- 
loons and spacecraft as tools of scientific research, 
3) specialize upon United States efforts with in- 
clusion of sufficient items on general historical 
events and foreign progress to retain an undis- 
torted historical context, and illustrate practical 
exploitation of technological progress in aero- 
nautics and astronautics. Subject and name index. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 





AEROSPACE MEDICINE AND BIOLoGy (Formerly: 
Aviation Medicine): An Annotated Bibliography, 
vol. 3, chiefly 1954 Literature. Arnold J. Jaco- 
bius et al. Washington, D. C.: Science and Tech- 
nology Division, Library of Congress, 1960. v, 
542 p. pap. $6. (L. C. 56-60078) Order from 
Office of Technical Services, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Author and subject indexes. Supported by U.S. 
National Aeronautics & Space Administration, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, Washington, D. C., Defence Re- 
search Board of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 


AMERICAN LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS: A CHECK- 
List. Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 
1961. $5. 

Describes nature and scope of American literary 
manuscripts in more than 250 American libraries. 
Compiled by a committee of the Modern Language 
Association's American literature group, under 
grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc., and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EASTERN ASIATIC BOTANY, sup- 
plement 1. Egbert H. Walker. Washington, D. C.: 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 2000 P 
Street, N. W., 1960. xl, 552 p. $18.50, individuals 
and industrials libraries; $16.50, AIBS members 
and all other libraries. 

Extends coverage through 1958. Essentially same 
area with minor changes in Soviet Far East. Char- 
acter-stroke.indexes of oriental authors and serial 
titles. Subject, family and geographical indexes. 


in one’s self and one’s fellow man. Desires em- 
ployment with organization without regard to race, 
color, creed or national origin. Write Box B 76. 
Woman. M.S.L.S., diverse experience in special 
libraries seeks reference librarian position in spe- 
cial or college library in New York City. Write 
Box B 73. 





FOR SALE 





BusINESS METHODS INDEX, leading international 
guide to new books, pamphlets, articles, films, 
government publications etc., for business and 
civic management. 30,000 entries yearly, 25 sec- 
tions, 14 editions from $6 to $20 a year. Sample 
$1.50. Box 453, Ottawa, Canada. 


LIBRARIAN 
Technical Libraria teu 


Excellent opportunity for a challenging and 
rewarding association with an acknowledged 
leader in its field. 








Successful applicant must be able to organize 
and administrate expanding special research 
library and assume complete responsibility. 
Required background includes science degree 
plus 3 years appropriate experience or an 
M.L.S. degree. Salary open, working condi- 
tions excellent. 

Please forward detailed resume with mention 
of expected salary to: W. J. Callahan. 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Affiliate of Johnson & Johnson 
Milltown, New Jersey 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Positions open and wanted—5SO cents per line; 
minimum charge $1.50. Copy must be received by 
tenth of month preceding month of publication. 





POSITION OPEN 





REFERENCE LipRARIAN to supervise library of Re- 
search Department. Knowledge of economics help- 
ful since department is concerned with economic 
research. Modern facilities, liberal budget. Experi- 
ence necessary. Starting salary around $6,000 de- 
pending on experience. Write to: Personnel De- 
partment, Federal Bank, Richmond 13, Virginia. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN will organize, index and 
abstract science literature; prepare and edit staff 
publications. Box B 77. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN with managerial capabil- 
ities. Experienced as a technician in civil and mil- 
itary aviation for the past 20 years in the field of 
aircraft manufacturing, repair and overhaul, in- 
spection, testing, maintenance, technical reports, 
etc. Presently employed for the past 8 years as 
supervisor of a military technical library with the 
Canadian Government Department of National 
Defence (R.C.A.F.). Have the equivalent experi- 
ence to library science degree. Can offer knowl- 
edge, skill, plus attitude towards work and faith 
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ASSISTANT 
TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


eee 
For special library in the field of chem- 
istry. Position provides variety of work 
and professional development. 


Library degree required. Technical 
background desirable, but not essen- 
tial. Some business or library experi- 
ence preferred. 

Excellent. working conditions in new 
modern building. Many company bene- 
fits. 
| 


Send resume to G. L. Toms 


UNION CARBIDE 
PLASTICS COMPANY 
River Road, Bound Brook, N. J. 
All applicants will receive consideration for 


employment without regard to race, creed, 
color or national origin. 


























TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


MSLS 1-5 years’ experience 
in responsible technical 
library assignments. Super- 
visory position in expanding 
R&D laboratory. Responsible 
for growth and development 
of library services for tech- 
nical staff of 250 people. 
AMF has more than tripled 
in size in the past 10 years 
Top management looks to us 
to provide the impetus for 
future growth. Join us early. 


Salary $5500 to $8500 


Please send resume 
to Mr. R. H. Parker 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


DIVISION 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
689 Hope Street Springdale, Conn. 





Reference 
Librarian 


Excellent career opportunity for li- 
brarian with interest in documenta- 
tion and machine literature searching. 
Background and/or experience in 
metallurgy or allied fields required. 
Training provided in comparative 
documentation methods. All replies 
confidential. Send résumé to: 


Mr. Allen Kent 


Associate Director 
Center for Documentation 
and Communication Research 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 











LIBRARIANS! 


THE JOB: 
Positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. 
THE SALARY: $464-$575 PER MONTH 
(Experienced librarians may start above 
minimum. ) 
THE PLACE: 
Los Angeles, where the climate is always 
good. 
THE FUTURE: 
Good opportunity for professional growth 
and promotional advancement in a grow- 
ing system ; 35 librarian promotions within 
the last 12 months. 
STUDENTS MAY APPLY DURING 
THEIR LAST SEMESTER OF LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 


For additional information write to: 
Personnel Officer 
Los Angeles Public Library 
630 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 





INDEXER 


To index periodicals and other professional 
publications for the EDUCATION INDEX. 5 
day, 35 hour week, sick leave, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield paid for by Company, Social Se- 
curity, vacation, other benefits. Applicants 
should have knowledge of the subject includ- 
ing current trends and developments in the 
field. Experience in a library specializing in 
education with some training or experience in 
cataloging desirable. Salary $5,600.00 per year 
and up depending on background and experi- 
ence. 


Applicants should write to: 


The Personnel Department 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 














Have you placed your order for 


VITAL SPEECHES 
25 YEAR INDEX 
October 8, 1934— October |, 1959 
$12.50 


First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


CITY NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Announcing a NEW SERIES of 
LANDOLT-BORNSTEIN 


Numerical Data and Functional Relationships 
in Science and Technology 


Editor in chief: K. H. HELLWEGE 
Group |: Nuclear Physics and Technology 


Volume 1 
Energy Levels of Nuclei: A=5 to A=257 
Contributors 


F. AJZENBERG-SELOVE, H. E. GOVE, T. LAURITSEN, 
C. L. McGINNIS, R. NAKASIMA, J. SCHEER, K. WAY 


Edited by 
A. M. HELLWEGE and K. H. HELLWEGE 
1961, xii, 814 pages, cloth bound 


The 6th edition of Landolt-Bérnstein is with the exception of a few 
volumes almost completed. 

The great strides in the field of physical research during the last 20 years 
made it necessary to issue a New Series instead of the intended 7th edition. 
The New Series will consist on one hand of volumes which will supple- 
ment old volumes in those fields where the research has been essentially 
completed, and, on the other hand, of volumes which will treat those 
branches where recent developments have taken place and which will be 
published in fairly rapid succession. 

The first volume of the New Series contains the known energy levels of 
nuclei ranging in atomic weight from 5 to 257. The major part of the 
volume is devoted to level and degradation schemes. They are supple- 
mented by tables and special references. 


Please enter your order promptly for early delivery and kindly 
place your standing order for this New Series. 


Detailed leaflet will be sent on request 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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ARiow Repeint Now Available. 
CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 


Volume 1, 1907, paper bound in 3 parts $125.00. 


Volume 2, 1908, paper bound in 3 parts 120.00 
Volume 4, 1910, paper bound in 5 parts 
Volume 5, 1911, paper bound in 5 parts 120.00 
Volume 6, 1912, paper bound in 5 parts 135.00 
Volume 7, 1913, paper bound in 6 parts 
ist Decennial Index, 1907-1916 135.00 


Address orders and inquiries to 
R) JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


New York and London 
111 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 17 Old Queen St., London, S.W.1, England 





Complete composition, press and pamphlet 


binding facilities, coupled with the knowledge and 
skill gained through fifty years of experience, 
can be put to your use—profitably 


THE VERMONT 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 











PRINTERS OF THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
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The Most “Comfortable’’ Reader 


This is the Microcard Mark VII Reader, combining the craftsmanship 
and precision engineering of Microcard readers with a host of new com- 
fort innovations for the user. For example, the Mark VII is equipped 
with a “comfort-control” setting which allows a balancing of reader 
light with existing room light, minimizing eye strain and reading fatigue. 
The Mark VII contains a built-in blower displacing 100 cubic feet of 
air per minute. Coupled with the double heat-absorbing glass in the 
optical system and a new condenser lens, it assures cool, comfortable 
operation, even when used for long periods of time. 


Readily portable and simple to use, the Mark VII opens the world 
of research and knowledge on Microcards to even the smallest library 
or firm. For a brochure on the new Mark VII, write to: 


<i MICROCARIY 
: i j READER 
lmicrocard) CORPORATION 


PIERS WEST ALEW wis INSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF MICR ARD READERS AND 
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SPACE and PHTSICAL SCIENCES 
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CURRENT CONTENTS OF CHEMICAL, PHAR- 
MACO-MEDICAL & LIFE SCIENCES is a com 
prehensive weekly service that lists the tables 
of contents, most of them in advance, of more 
than 600 primary scientific journals. With this 
service, the scientist is given a unique, con 
venient method to scan the title pages of 
journals of interest to him without physically 
handling thousands of individual issues per 
year. Spending about one hour per week, he 
can easily check off articles of interest 
CURRENT CONTENTS also provides, when 
possible, author addresses so scientists can 
write to colleagues for reprints. In addition 
Original Article Tear Sheets are available 


CURRENT CONTENTS OF SPACE & PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES enables scientists to keep up with 
new developments in such fields as missiles 
and rockets, electronics, mathematics, com 
puters, physics, nuclear energy and instru 
mentation. This new weekly service compre 
hensively reports the contents of more than 
500 primary journais—over 100,000 individual 
articles per year. As a special bonus, all 
basic chemical journals are covered in this 
edition of CURRENT CONTENTS. Available 
only to CURRENT CONTENTS subscribers is 
our exclusive Original Article Tear Sheet serv 
ice, OATS supplies the principal ingredient in 
the effective utilization of scientific informa 
tion—prompt and convenient access to origi 
nal documents. And cost of OATS is lower 
than hard-to-read photocopies 
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INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


33 SOUTH SEVENTEEN STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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